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ALL PARTS ARE INTERCHANGEABLE 


on Brownhoist’s Diesel Electric 
Locomotive and Wagon Cranes 


The 50 Ton Diesel Electric Wagon Crane and the 50 Ton Diesel Electric Locomotive Crane 
pictured here are two of several Industrial Brownhoist heavy-duty cranes operated by 
Kaiser Steel Co. at their huge plant in Fontana, California. Although these cranes 
operate at peak efficiency on a variety of rugged, daily jobs, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to replace parts. With Industrial Brownhoist cranes, either locomotive or 
wagon, part replacement is both swift and economical for every part is interchangeable 
from the car body up. The number of parts in your stock can be cut in half and down 
time for part replacement can be virtually eliminated. 

If you need both a wagon crane and a locomotive crane for the heavy-duty jobs around 
your plant, get Industrial Brownhoist cranes. You, too, will benefit from the inter- 
changeability of parts and such high performance features as exclusive 360-degree 
monitor-type cab, clear-vision boom, straight line power train and electric rotation for 
fast operation. Write for further information today. 


BROWN 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPOR- 
ATION +- BAY CITY, MICHIGAN ~ DISTRICT 
OFFICES: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE C CAR DUMPER LOCOMOTIVE CRANE * AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 












The Bethlehem wheel 0 you buy today is a proven wheel 


—a type that years ago eraduated from the development 


stage. It’s made of steel that is first cast into 














| ingots, 
then “worked” in a series of steps that add strength and 
long life. The first of these steps takes place when the 


ingots are rolled Co) into blooms. After the blooms 
Y 


eo) 


have been sliced, the rounds are forged, Pre 2s 
fl 


then processed in a vertical rolling mill. Wheels produced 
by this method are wrought-steel (SR wheels, and 
Bethlehem has sold millions of them during the past 30 
years. Conforming strictly to AAR standards, they are your 


for freight, passenger, and diesel- 





best buy = 


locomotive service. You can install them with confidence. 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS peTHEHEy 


COMPANIONS TO BETHLEHEM FORGED-STEEL AXLES 


STEEL 
FREIGHT + PASSENGER ° DIESEL === 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Portrait by Editta Sherman 


“Railroad mechanization is imperative,” 


says Mr. Joseph Small, 
Security Analyst, 
Paine, Webber, 


Jackson and Curtis 


66 


Keen competition in the transportation indus- 
try today has prompted a strong effort to mechanize 
the railroads. This is bound to make the use of 
Centralized Traffic Control and push-button yards 


more imperative as time goes on.”’ 


Union Switch & Signal has always set the 
pace for railroad mechanization. By developing 
superior traffic control equipment and Auto- 


matic Classification Yard Systems, Union has 


helped to give railroads the cost-cutting advan- 
tages of modern electronic control. 

Every railroad can benefit from reduction of 
operating expenses and promotion of fast and 
reliable service. And railroads equipped with 
modern traffic control systems have reported 
savings averaging 15 to 30 per cent a year. To 
learn how your railroad can achieve the benefits 
of mechanization, contact Union Switch & 


Signal today. 


“Foneens in Push-button Science” 


dD 


NEW YORK -« PITTSBURGH 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Inside’ the transportation act 
What will the much-talked-about new legislation really do for 
the railroads? Boiled down to the essentials, it offers financial 
help to some hard-pressed roads, and promises a somewhat im- 
proved competitive climate for the industry as a whole. But it 
will not produce any startling changes overnight. 


Trains enter this yard—fast 13 
Moving twenty northbound trains a day into a yard can create 
troubles when three different railroads are involved. But the 
RF&P, faced with the problem, has come up with an answer. 
New equipment, revised practices do the job. 


C&NW uses research to boost traffic eis 
With an eye to new business from the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
North Western’s latest traffic handbook is a handy guide to 
foreign trade. The publication is part of a continuing series to 
aid the road’s traffic men—and to encourage business growth 
along the railroad. 


Dinner on the diner for $1.35 
A new cooking process, using infra-red rays through quartz 
crystals, is being tried on the Southern. Frozen platters are 
reconstituted quickly; food comes out appetizingly hot and fresh- 
looking. With paper service, except for cutlery, the road serves 
dinner at bargain prices. 


Car ferry gets a new look 
First of the Ann Arbor’s car ferries is getting a face-lifting— 
new power and speed, added length, greater capacity. Two other 
ships of the fleet may get similar treatment. The whole plan 
would equal adding another ferry to the AA fleet. 


Taxpayers build another airport 
Same song, next verse: The CAA has acquired 8,000 acres of 
Virginia farmland for a big new airport near Washington. D. C. 
Work starts this week. Total cost to taxpayers may run to $50 
million. Meanwhile, Washington’s Union Terminal goes right 
on paying its tax bills. 


Apprenticeship system held vital 


Skilled apprentices will fulfill an even more important role in 
the future than they do today—provided the railroads get the 
freedom to compete. That was the message delegates to the Na- 
tional Railroad Apprenticeship Conference got from industry 
spokesmen when they met in St. Louis. 





As a golfer, Sam Snead rates among 
the best. And he’s a real pro when it 
comes to traveling, too. Many times, 
he’s finished a tournament one day, 
started another the next day—hun- 
dreds of miles away. How does he do 


it? With The Hertz Idea! 

You see, Mr. Snead saves his long 
drives for the fairways. But when trav- 
eling, he takes the easy, comfortable 
way out—he goes by train. And at his 


SELL MORE TRAIN TRAVEL! 


destination, he rents a new Turboglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car 
from Hertz. That’s The Hertz Idea. 

And Hertz tells millions of people 
about it regularly—with advertise- 
ments like the one featuring Sam 
Snead —in all the nation’s leading mag- 
azines. Millions more listen to our rail- 
auto commercials on Hertz Business 
and World News Monday through 
Saturday on CBS radio. Clearly, ad- 








MR. SAM SNEAD AND THE HERTZ IDEA HELP YOU... 


The 


vertising like this gets results. 
increasing volume of business at Hertz 
counters and “Call A Car’ phones in 
your terminals is proof. Proof that rail- 
auto travel means more business for 
both of us. 

You can help us with this selling job. 
Mention the Idea in your advertising 
—the Idea of renting a car there! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 
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Week at a 


Glance 





Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 
WE! Siccdeey at cotosms $3,742,445,707 
cn, SOC 4,372,199,515 
Operating expenses, five months 


in, Wee PE .....$3,105,229,185 
oo nS Pe ce 3,429,202,093 
Taxes, five months 
Pres $349,526,238 
a ree 455,383,410 
Net railway operating income, five months 
eer ern $165,531,685 
ROPE ery ee 376,481,033 
Net income estimated five months 
oo Ey ere $72,000,000 
WOE. Sisweekites ks 0% 285,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 
i hg . MAI 85.66 
Oe. ae 93.29 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Twenty-nine wks., 1958 15,829,075 
Twenty-nine wks., 1957 19,811,688 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended July 26, 1958 84,023 
Wk. ended July 27, 1957 14,393 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Wk. ended July 26, 1958 660 
Wk. ended July 27, 1957 1,573 
Freight cars on order 
Pe. ee Oe ; 27,757 
Se. 91,810 
Freight cars delivered 
Six months, 1958 ...... 29,545 
Six months, 1957 ...... 52,521 
* 
Advertising Sales Department 


Ovase C. Solisbory —vice-predident, director of soles 


Mew York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4.3060 
L S. Vreeland—vice-president; F. T. Baker—district 
monager; W. E. Glasby; J. C. lyddy 
or, Monroe st., ee ae 
W. Crossett— 
38, manager; 1. D. Cotes -dhicte manager, 


Gevelend 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-4455 
H. H. Melville—vice-president; C. J. Fisher; H. M 
Blunt 





Philadelphia, Po. (Jericho Manor, Jenkintown, Po. 
TUrner 7-4526) 
W. E. Glasby—district manoger 
19, Pa., 530 Sixth ove., GRant 1-8186 
C. J. Fisher—district manoger 
Atianta 9, Go. 22 Eighth st., N. E., TRis ity 2-6720 
J. S. Crone 
Dallas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ove., [Akeside 2322 
Joseph Sanders 
los Angeles 17, Col, 1151 W. Sixth st. 
MAdison 6-0553 
Fred Kloner, Jr.; B. J. Erickson 
Portiand 5, Ore., 1220 S.W. Morrison, CApitol 7-4993 
L. B. Conaway 


6en Francisco 4, Cal. 244 Californio st. 
GArfield 1-7004 
lewis Vogler 

Lendon £.C.,! 8/9 Clerkenwell Grees 
Sibley-Field nubithing Co., ltd. 

Frankfort am Main (16), West Germany 
Wittelsbocher Allee 60 
Georg J. Under, Continental European Represestafive 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year, Single copies 60¢, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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The Action Page—To end delays in ‘train offs’ ...........:::ee 


Nebraska’s Supreme Court has handed down a decision in a train 
off case—and if generally applied by other courts railroads 
might begin to see daylight on this whole problem. The court 
overruled delaying tactics by the state commission. It said regu- 
latory power can be whimsically exercised, that a PSC “has a 
duty to railroads as well as to the public.” 









Short and Significant 





Reappointments of Commissioners Hutchinson and Minor . 


to the ICC were expected to win Senate confirmation last week. 
They were sent to the Senate by President Eisenhower July 24, 
and the Interstate Commerce Committee held a hearing on them 
the 30th. There was no opposition, so a favorable committee report 
and clearance by the Senate was expected within a few days. 
Their present terms run until December 31, and they are the only 
commissioners whose terms expire this year. Their reappoint- 
ments are for seven-year terms ending December 31, 1965. Mr. 
Hutchinson, successor to Charles D. Mahaffie, has been on the 
commission since February 1955. Mr. Minor came a year later as 
successor to J. Haden Alldredge. 


Incentive piggyback rates . . 


may soon be offered to truckers in an effort to put more common 
carrier trailers on the rails. The greater the volume of trailers 
piggybacked during a given month, the lower would be the 
railroad rate. Talks now under way involve several railroads, 
including the Pennsylvania. 


Will C&NW pull out of Omaha? 


The question is being raised in conjunction with reports that a 
cutback of service from Chicago and Minneapolis is under study. 
The road says no service changes are imminent, but that its 
Omaha trains are marginal and under continuous study. 


A ‘founding’ meeting... 


of Jimmy Hoffa’s proposed confederation of transport unjons 
is scheduled for September. Some 50 organizations may be invited 
to attend the session. Thus far, the response of railway labor to 
the confederation idea has been extremely cool (RA, July 14, 
p. 36). 


New chairman 


of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s Transportation and Com- 
munications Committee is Walter F. Carey, former president of 
American Trucking Associations. He succeeds J. H. Carmichael, 
former chairman of Capital Airlines. Committee members include 
these railroaders: Chairman Hutchins of the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, Presidents Jenks of the Rock Island, Macfarlane of the 
Northern Pacific, Rice of the Atlantic Coast Line, and Hammell 
of Railway Express Agency. 
























"L'rack men have long been familiar with the wide adaptability 
and advantageous uses of the JACKSON manually guided 4-tamper 
plants. Now here is good news . . . the JACKSON MONORAIL 
TAMPER, grouping 4 similar vibratory tampers in a light, fast 
machine operated by just one man, provides much, much greater 
production and greater uniformity of work. And with two MONO- 
RAIL TAMPERS, simultaneously operated by one man, out-of- 
face work can be done most efficiently in those situations where 
production tampers are not justified. The MONORAIL’S power 
plant is quickly detachable for B&B work as well as other uses. 
By all means investigate this machine. 


Write, wire or phone for details. 


VIBRATORS, INC. 
GTON, MICHIGAN 
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Inside’ the Transportation Act 


Stripped of its technical terminology, the new bill (1) offers short-term 
financial help for some railroads, and (2) tentatively promises a better 
competitive climate for all. But it won’t work miracles. 


The Transportation Act of 1958, mak- 
ing major changes in the regulation of 
interstate transportation companies, will be 
on the statute books any day now. It went 
to the White House for President Eisen- 
hower’s signature following completion of 
Congressional action last week. 

Speedy Presidential approval of the bill 
was expected. And at this stage in the 
five-month battle for legislative relief, rail- 
road men last week were asking some 
basic questions: 

@ What does the new bill actually 
mean? 

@ Will the relief obtained mean greater 
freedom to compete? 

@ Are the railroads going to be able to 
“make” competition instead of merely 
meeting it? 

In non-technical terms, here is what, 
in effect, the new law will do: 


More Competition in Pricing 


It directs the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to place greater emphasis on the 
desirable development of keener competi- 
tion among various modes of transporta- 
tion when the commission judges proposed 
rates submitted to it for approval. That 
objective is indicated by the statement in 
the new law, that: “Rates of a carrier shall 
not be held up to a particular level to 
protect the traffic of any other mode of 
transportation. . . ” 

A qualifying clause follows, however, 
which still leaves to the ICC the power to 
deny a proposed rate reduction if, in the 
commission’s judgment, the rate does not 
conform to the “objectives of the National 
Transportation Policy declared in this [In- 
terstate Commerce] Act.” In other words, 
a proposed rate could be: (1) non-dis- 
criminatory among shippers, and (2) 
profitable to the carrier proposing it, and 
yet denied if the commission feels it would 
give the carrier “undue advantages,” or 
deems the rate to be “unfair” or smacking 
of “destructive competitive practice.” 


Agricultural Commodities Exemption 


Congress put a “freeze” on further ex- 
tension of what has become an alarming 
growth in the list of processed and im- 
ported commodities exempt from regula- 
tion. The new law does not completely 
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As Congress sped the Transportation 
Act of 1958 to the White House last 
week, AAR President Daniel P. 
Loomis spoke for the industry on 
what the legislation means — and 
what it leaves undone. See page 10. 





restore the original intent of Congress in 
framing the Interstate Commerce Act, i.e., 
to permit American farmers or fishermen 
to haul their produce to primary markets 
free of regulation. But it does remove 
from the exempt list frozen fruits, frozen 
berries, frozen vegetables, cocoa beans, 
coffee beans, tea, bananas, hemp, imported 
wool, some wool products, and fish and 
shell fish which have been treated for 
preserving. 

Some experts have said that if, in writ- 
ing the original law, reference had been 
made to “processed” and “imported” com- 
modities when attempting to define what 


should not be exempt, the list would never 
have grown to frightening proportions. As 
it was, the only word the interpreters had 
to wrestle with was “manufactured.” 


Intrastate Transportation Pricing 


While the commission has always had 
the power, in the interest of fostering inter- 
state commerce, to overrule state public 
utility commissions on intrastate freight 
rates of passenger fares, it has been some- 
what timid about exercising its power. 

The new law will end this ICC policy of 
“comity,” i.e., its practice of awaiting ac- 
tion by state commissions before looking 
into intrastate rates. Hereafter, upon com- 
plaint, the ICC must begin “forthwith” 
and expedite an investigation of the as- 
sailed intrastate rates. 

This should, in effect, eliminate many 
of the burdensome delays in adjustment 
of pricing-to-cost that have occurred in the 
past, because the commission should now 
be prepared to act immediately if a state 

(Continued on page 28) 








The ‘Transportation Act of 1958'— 
e@ Places greater emphasis on price competition 
e “Freezes” exempt agricultural commodities 


Gives ICC more power over: 
Intrastate rate making 


Intrastate service changes 
Bans “pseudo-private” carriers 
Guarantees rail loans up to $500 million 


Provides possible basis for complete overhaul 


of regulatory policy 














Daniel P. Loomis, president of the AAR, 
made the following statement regarding 
passage by Congress of the Transportation 
Act of 1958: 

“The railroad industry is gratified and 
heartened by the final action of Congress 
in passing the Transportation Act of 1958 


and by the repeal of the federal excise 
tax of 3 per cent on freight charges. It is 
especially gratified that these measures re- 
ceived overwhelming support not only in 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
but also in the nation’s press and on the 
air and by the public generally. 








Watching Washington wit Water Taf 


e COURT-REQUIRED FINDINGS to sustain an intrastate rate increase 
can be made by the ICC in the Milwaukee commuter-fare case. The com- 
mission has been so advised by Examiner Burton Fuller. He conducted the 
further hearing of the case which came after the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the commission’s original order requiring a fare increase was unsup- 
ported by necessary findings. 


THAT INTRASTATE OPERATIONS AS A WHOLE must be found un- 
duly burdensome to interstate commerce before rates on a part of such 
operations can be condemned, is the rule of the decision. It won’t be a 
future commission problem, because provisions to offset it are in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. The commission advised Congress that otherwise it 
could not function efficiently in removing unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce. 


MEANWHILE, evidence to support the required finding is now in the 
record of the Milwaukee case, as Mr. Fuller appraises it. He says the total 
annual deficit from Milwaukee suburban operations in Illinois is about $2.5 
million, and the road’s other Illinois operations are deficit services, too— 
incurring annual losses of about $287,000. Thus his recommendation that 
the suburban fares be ordered up again on the basis of a finding, among 
others, that they cause unjust discrimination against interstate commerce— 
“taking into consideration respondent’s other intrastate revenue from Illinois 
traffic.” 


e CODE OF ETHICS STATEMENT is under consideration by the ICC. 
It would be a result of the House Interstate Commerce Committee’s investi- 
gation of pressures exerted on regulatory agencies by the Executive Depart- 
ment of the government and others. That’s the probe which revealed Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams’ relations with Bernard Goldfine, New 
England textile manufacturer. 


COMMISSION’S IDEA is that its statement would pull together poli- 
cies which have been in effect but unexpressed in formal fashion. Hearings 
in the Congressional investigations brought from the inquiry’s former chief 
counsel, Bernard Schwartz, an expression of his view that the ICC seemed 
to be the most independent of the regulatory agencies. Commission Chair- 
man Freas then explained that the commission won such independence by 
resisting the “very few” Executive Department attempts to interfere. 


@e DISHEARTENING TO EASTERN RAILROADS is the Post Office 
Department’s petition asking the ICC to reopen their mail-pay case for re- 
hearing and reconsideration. Even though the commission denies the peti- 
tion, any delay is tough. Many of the interested roads were counting on 
getting the money. And it must be appropriated by Congress, which will 
not be in session much longer. At stake is some $60 million in back mail 
pay, and higher rates expected to raise the annual yield by $30 million. 


10 












‘Further Action’ Ils Needed, Says Loomis 


“The Transportation Act of 1958 makes 
positive contributions to sound national 
transportation policy and to the relief of 
railroads from some of the competitive 
handicaps which are the fundamental 
cause of their present serious state of 
physical and financial health. These meas- 
ures are welcomed by the railroad indus- 
try as a step in the right direction. At the 
same time, however, they are not—and 
should not be regarded—as the solution 
of all, or even the most serious, of the 
problems confronting our essential com- 
mon carriers. 

“The need for further action is recog- 
nized in a companion measure adopted as 
Senate Resolution 303 by which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is authorized to appoint three 
transportation experts to study and report, 
with recommendations for future action, 
on important problems of transportation 
policy not yet resolved. 

“The subject of inquiry defined in the 
resolution includes the need for regula- 
tion of transportation under present-day 
conditions; the question of government as- 
sistance to the various forms of trans- 
portation; and the desirability of a sys- 
tem of charges for the use of publicly- 
provided facilities; the subject of the 
ownership of one form of transportation 
by another; and additional matters of 
federal regulatory and promotional policy 
in regard to the various forms of trans- 
portation. 

“Clearly, these are matters of great and 
far-reaching significance, especially to the 
railroads. For the entirely self-supporting 
tax-paying railroads still must compete 
with forms of transportation by highway, 
air, and water whose costly fixed facilities 
continue to be provided, maintained and 
operated by government out of funds sup- 
plied largely by taxpayers [see p. 24]. 
And compounding this injustice, railroads 
still are forced to contribute in taxes to 
help support these facilities, while being 
denied the right to use them on an equal 
basis with their competitors. 

“To these important problems of pub- 
lic policy still to be resolved must also 
be added continuance of the federal excise 
tax of 10 per cent on passenger service 
by railroads that last year operated at a 
record $725 million deficit; and inade- 
quate and unrealistic depreciation allow- 
ances for railroad plant and equipment. 

“Until the last of these major problems 
is resolved, railroads will continue their 
efforts in behalf of sound national trans- 
portation policy and fair and equal op- 
portunity for all forms of transportation.” 

Congressional enactment of “first step” 
legislation to provide the railroad indus- 
try equality of opportunity and treatment 
is welcomed by the railroads, Clair M. 
Roddewig, president of the Association 
of Western Railroads, declared. 

“It indicates an awareness by the public 
and Congress that the problems of the 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Where railroad progress is cast in steel.... 


A new application in cast stee/ engineering 
for multiple-unit commuter cars... Genera/ 
Stee/ motor trucks of modern design provide 
extra riding comfort. 


NN 


‘ 
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General Steel constantly finds new applications for proved 
designs in cast steel. 

Through such creative engineering, the company has 
earned its reputation as the unique supplier of cast steel 
products for progressive railroads and other industries 
throughout the world. 

Specify General Steel products... proved by performance 
to be your wisest investment. 


Latest cast stee/ design 4-whee/ motor truck for use on multiple-unit 
commuter cars is based on tested and proved engineering principles. 
Combination air-coil bolster springs automatically maintain constant 
platform and coupler height, with coil springs supporting light weight 
of car and air springs supporting passenger load. Centra/ Bearing sub- 
dues /ateral shimmy and eliminates side bearing upkeep... increases 
mileage between whee/ turnings and cuts maintenance costs. 


ane? To PROGR, 
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GENBRAL STEEL CASTINGS ie 
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du,lo¢ GARLOADD 
OF FLOUR SHIPPED 
IN AIROLIDE CARD bY 
27 LEADING MILLERS 
WITHOUT A 
DAMAGE CLAIM 


If you ship dry, granular or powdered materials by ordinary methods, com- 

pare the above record with your own. Then see your nearest General 

American representative and learn why it pays to plan with General American. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street AIRSLIDE Offices in principal cities 
Chicago 90, Illinois ij 
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approximately 1,872,032 tons 
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CONTROLS FOR ICE TRACK SIGNALS/|TI/T2 
- tT 


POTOMAC YARD PBX TELEPHONE 
NORTH HUMP INTERCOM 
R.A &P RADIO 

POTOMAC YARD RADIO 


[Tilt2 
TIiT2 
| 

1 


INDICATIONS ONLY 


CONTROL 


cele Vile) 


“AF= 2 MILES 


NORTH YARDMASTER 
AND NORTH HUMP 
CONDUCTOR~2 MILES 


INDICATION LIGHTS FOR 
SWITCHING MOVEMENTS 


PUSHBUTTON CONTROLS and special indicators direct all northbound freight trains to enter Potomac Yard without delay 


Trains Enter This Yard—Fast 


TO SOUTHWARD DEPARTURE YARD 


NORTHWARD 
RECEIVING 
YARD 


La 
RUNNING TRACK 


TRACKS FOR RE-ICING 
ICE PLATFORMS 





The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac is saving time for northward 
trains approaching and entering Potomac Yard at Alexandria, Va. New 
practices include application of special control for power switches on 
yard tracks, yard-track indicators, and communication by phones and radio 


Approximately 20 northward freight 
trains daily enter the receiving yard of the 
Potomac Yard, on the RF&P at Alex- 
andria, Va. Because they are numerous 
and come from three  railroads—the 
RF&P, the C&O and the Southern—special 
facilities must be provided to accept the 
trains and move them into the yard prompt- 
ly, so that they will not delay other trains. 

A new yard-entrance type of power in- 
terlocking has been installed recently at 
“DK.” Crossover No. 3 and the 10 yard 
track switches on the ladder (above) are 
operated by Style NA-15 dual control 
switch machines, designed especially for 
use on yard switches. 

Indicators 2R, 2L, and 4R direct moves 
over the crossover 3. Switches 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 15, 17, 19, 21 and 23 are not inter- 
locked, in a conventional manner; how- 
ever, detector locking is provided and time 
locking requires indicator to indicate Stop 
before route can be changed for trains en- 
tering the yard. 

The normal and reverse position of each 
switch is shown by a colored light indica- 
tion on ES20 switch indicators. Thus 
northward freight trains entering Potomac 
Yard receiving tracks are yarded to proper 
track without stopping to operate switches. 
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These switches and indicators at “DK” 
are remotely controlled from “AF” tower, 
at a junction with the Southern two miles 
south. Crossover 3 and indicators 2R, 2L 
and 4R are controlled by toggle levers on 
a panel. 

To line up the switches at “DK”, and 
route a train to any one of the 11 tracks, 
the operator pushes a button on the line 
which represents that track on the diagram 
on his panel. Thus, as developed by the 
RF&P, this might well be termed “single- 
button destination” control. As soon as the 
route called for is lined up, an indication 
lamp is illuminated beside the respective 
pushbutton. This track panel, including in- 
dication lamps and track-occupancy lamps, 
is duplicated in the yardmaster’s office and 
in the hump conductor’s box at the north- 
ward hump. Thus the yardmaster and 
hump conductor know when trains enter 
the yard and are being routed to the cor- 
rect receiving track. 


Dual Control Switches 


The power switch machines at “DK” 
are the special toggle spring type, with 
dual-control, designed for use in yards. 
When lining for an incoming train, these 
switch machines are controlled remotely 


from “AF”. When other yard moves are 
being made, yardmen use the dual-control 
levers on these machines to operate 
switches by hand throw. 


Train-Approach Indicator 


Yard crews can make local switching 
moves in the “DK” area at all times except 
when a northward road train is approach- 
ing. To inform yard crews that they can 
proceed with their local switching in the 
“DK” area, a “train-approach” indicator, 
facing north, was located on the east side 
of the tracks south of Braddock road 
underpass (near “AF’’). 

This indicator consists of two yellow 
lamps and can be viewed from any yard 
track before the fouling ladder. Two lamps 
are used to prevent delay to operations in 
the event one of the lamps burns out. This 
indication is the only aspect given for 
southward movements from receiving yard 
tracks. 

When the operator at “AF” sends out 
controls to line up a route at “DK” for 
an incoming train, the two yellow lamps 
in the train indicator at “DK” are extin- 
guished. This is a warning to a yard crew 
that they are to clear the “DK” area as 
quickly as possible, or if clear, not to foul 
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the ladder without first contacting the op- 
erator at “AF.” 


Icing Tracks and Set Over 

Prior to arrival time of an incoming 
northward train, the yardmaster decides 
which track the train is to be yarded on. If 
the train has more cars than that track 
will hold, he decides which track is to be 
used for the surplus. If the train has cars 
of perishables to be re-iced, he decides 
how many cars are to be set at each re- 
icing platform. 

To give these instructions to the engine 
crew and train crew of a train before they 
arrive at the entrance of the receiving yard 
posed a problem. It was solved by special 
indicators and communication facilities. 

A large-sized indicator, which displays a 
selection of letters or figures, is located on 
a signal bridge nearly a mile from the 
yard entrance. The indicator may display 
“O02” over “OO” over “Ol.” This will 
indicate to a northward train that it is to 
be received on track No. 2, and that the 
head-end cars, in excess of the capacity 
of track No. 2, are to be set over on track 
No. 1. 

The letters “RP” refer to re-icing plat- 
form tracks. The indicator may display 
“RP” over “61” over “O4”. This will in- 
dicate to a northward train that it is to 
stop to allow the brakeman to cut the train 
at the rear of the 61st car. Then the first 
61 cars are pulled in on No. 4 track at the 
re-icing station. The cars to the rear of the 
61st car are left on the freight running 
track to be pulled into the yard by a yard 
locomotive. This indicator is controlled by 
the operator at “AF”, according to instruc- 
tions from the yardmaster, who must 
know, ahead of time, just how each ar- 
riving train is to be yarded. 


Ice-Dock Indicators 

Special indicators were installed to di- 
rect the splitting of perishable trains on the 
tracks along the re-icing platforms, when 
handled by incoming road engines. These 
indicators are located on the overhead ice 
conveyor bridge about midway of the icing 
platforms, and can be seen from either 
the north or south side. 

The indicator for the No. 1 re-icing 
track is located directly over that track. 
Movements on re-icing tracks No. 2 and 
No. 3 are directed by an indicator located 
directly above the center line between 
these two tracks. Movements on No. 4 
re-icing track are controlled by an indica- 
tor over that track. These indicators are 
the color-light type. The lamps in these in- 
dicators are normally extinguished. They 
are remotely controlled by the head brake- 
man to display “stop”, “proceed” and 
“give slack” indications. The stop and the 
proceed aspects, displayed alternately, will 
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indicate that the engineman is to give 
slack, so that the head brakeman can make 
the cut. 

These indicators are controlled by small 
toggle levers mounted in two wayside tele- 
phone boxes along the east side of the 
track. One box is located near indicator 
4R at “DK”. The second box is 500 ft 
further south. 

In addition to the levers for controlling 
the re-icing track indicators, each of these 
phone boxes includes (1) a dial phone ex- 
tension 64 in the RF&P PBX exchange; 
(2) a hand set which, by means of selec- 
tion dial, can be used for direct com- 
munication with the yardmaster and hump 
conductor at the northward hump, over 
the “B” band inter-com; and for calls by 
radio to the engineman on the locomotive. 
A selection switch connects through local 
equipment for the different frequencies 
used for train communication by the 
RF&P, the C&O and the Southern. 

Based on information displayed by the 
large yard track indicator, such as “RP” 
over “61” over “O4” the engineman and 
head brakeman know how their train is to 
be yarded. The head brakeman drops off 
at one of the two phone boxes. 

He uses the dial phone to call the yard- 
master’s office to ascertain the initial and 
number of the car, at the rear of which he 
is to cut the train, provided this informa- 
tion has not already been received by radio 
enroute to “DK”. By watching the cars 
approaching him, the brakeman sees when 
his “cut” car is near. Then he throws the 
toggle switch to illuminate the re-icing 
track indicator to Stop. Then after the 
brakeman cuts the train, he clears the in- 
dicator, so that the engineman can again 
pull the cars on up the re-icing track. The 
head brakeman leaves the indicator con- 
trol in the proceed position and rides the 
rear car of the cut. The indicator will in- 
dicate Stop automatically when the rear 
car clears the ladder. When any questions 
or special circumstances arise, while mak- 
ing these moves, the brakeman can use the 
radio handset in the wayside phone box, 
to call his engineman directly. 

The indicators continue to display the 
Stop aspect for three minutes, and then, 
by automatic control, the lamps are ex- 
tinguished. When a string of cars has thus 
been spotted on a re-icing track, and the 
brakes are set, the locomotive whistle is 
blown one long blast to indicate to the ice 
platform men that no further movement 
of the cars is to be made, therefore they 
can proceed with their work. 


Moving Waybills and Crew 

The operator at “AF” also has control 
of a special indicator located on signal 
bridge at “AF” interlocking, to inform the 
conductor and flagman whether they will 


SPECIAL INDICATOR tells crew that 
first 61 cars of inbound train are to be 
put on track 4 for re-icing, the remainder 
doubled over. 


NON-INTERLOCKED POWER switches 
can also be hand operated by crews for 
switching moves. 


be picked up by a station wagon from the 
yard office. If they are to be picked up at 
Alexandria passenger station a letter “A” 
will be illuminated. If they are to be 
picked up at “DK” a letter “D” will be il- 
luminated. If no letter is illuminated they 
stay with their train until it is yarded and 
then walk to the yard office. The yard- 
master advises the operator at “AF” re- 
garding the display of this indicator and 
instructs the driver of the station wagoa 
to be at Alexandria station or Braddock 
road, as the case may be. 

Where the tracks cross over streets on 
bridges, the signal wires are supported by 
a canvas trough. This is made of canvas 
cross-straps fastened to two Copperweld 
wires running parallel to the signal wires 
which lay on top of the straps. 
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Land-locked railroaders of the midwest 
are in for a surprise. There'll be some 
book-learning for them when import-ex- 
port shipments begin moving in volume 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The procedures and terminology of for- 
eign trade may be familiar to traffic men 
along the U. S. coasts, but chances are 
they'll be new and strange to railroaders 
and shippers in the trade areas the Seaway 
is supposed to tap. 

A handy guide to foreign trade has 
come out of the Chicago & North West- 
ern’s foreign freight department. It was 
designed originally to acquaint North 
Western’s own traffic men with what the 
road thinks will be a growing part of its 
business. Already the booklet is in demand 
by midwest shippers. 

The foreign trade handbook, for in- 
stance, contains an explanation of common 
terms and examples of certain forms used 
in exporting goods and clearing customs. 
Separate chapters detail regulations and 


How C&NW Aims for New Traffic 


procedures pertaining to both export and 
import shipments. Included also are maps 
and descriptions of the principal lake ports 
served by C&NW—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay and Duluth. Commonly used 
abbreviations and a general description of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway are included too. 

The foreign trade handbook actually is 
one of the latest in a series of informative 
publications released by North Western to 
help its traffic men and to encourage the 
growth of business along its lines. A few 
weeks ago, for instance, an elaborate guide 
to pulpwood marketing in North Western 
territory was issued by the agricultural 
and resources development department. A 
variety of other topics have been covered 
as well. For example: 

@ The mineral bentonite occurs at sev- 
eral locations along C&NW tracks in South 
Dakota and Wyoming. The road has is- 
sued a prospectus covering its properties, 
uses, production and availability. 

@ South Dakota acreages adjacent to 









the North Western are, in many places, ir- 
rigated with outstanding success. A C&NW 
report offers recommendations as to how 
the road can best help the development of 
South Dakota agriculture by participating 
in the irrigation movement. 

@ Though lacking in surface water, the 
Black Hills region abounds in ground 
water. North Western would love to see 
processors of mineral, forest and agricul- 
tural products put this water to use. A 
prospectus looks deeply into the industrial 
and geological aspects of the area’s water 
resources. 

@ Another major natural resource of 
the Black Hills is timber. It’s by no means 
fully exploited. A North Western study 
analyzes the possibilities of expanding the 
sawmill industry in the area—including 
costs of erecting a mill and some sugges- 
tions on how to sell the by-products as well 
as the lumber. An earlier brochure pro- 
vides a guide to existing sawmills and 
wood products industries in the Black Hills. 











Railroading 











IS FLAGGING NECESSARY?—Of course, the answer is often 

‘yes’ — on unsignaled track. 
But there are some railroads that have cut the requirement to a 
minimum wherever there are automatic signals. For example, 
one big railroad has a rule permitting movement “with the cur- 
rent of traffic by proper signal indication or permission of the 
operator, without protection against following movements. . .” 

Is there any evidence to show that flagging improves safety 
performance on track protected by automatic signals? When 
there are two protective systems (signals plus a flagman), aren’t 
enginemen more likely to disregard either of them than if they 
must rely entirely on signals? 

The flagging rule is a North American practice. Railroads 
elsewhere don’t have it and they seem to do pretty well without 
it. With us, the rule originated before there was any signaling 
at all. Since then, manual block, automatic block, CTC, cab 
signals, automatic train control and radio phones have come 
along, but Rule 99 still persists. 


PIGGYBACK IN GERMAN—I have before me a book that 
offers entertainment for rail- 
roaders who like to monkey around with foreign languages. 
This book lists something like 9,000 railroad terms in five dif- 
ferent languages—English, French, German, Italian and Span- 
ish. The terms are set up in parallel columns—and, by reading 
across the page, you can see each railway term in four lan- 
guages besides your own. For example: A dining car is a 
“wagon restaurant (Fr.),” a “Speisewagen (Gm.),” a “carozza 
ristorante (It.)” or a “coche comedor (Sp.).” 
And, in German, piggyback is “Huckepackverkehr”! If we 
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get a funny term for something in either British or American 
English, depend upon our Teutonic brethren to go us one bet- 
ter. Another example from German, a trackman is a “Rotten- 
arbeiter” (the word ‘arbeiter’ meaning ‘workman’). 

The book, 829 pages, handily alphabetized, is published by 
the Union Internationale des Chemins de Fer, in Paris. 


LEAKAGE FROM MEETINGS—One of the slightly sour jokes 

about most meetings of rail- 
roaders is the unusual inability of such groups to keep secrets. 
Who does the leaking is seldom discovered—so those in at- 
tendance tend to pick out a suspect among newcomers or rela- 
tively inconspicuous participants. 

A veteran of these meetings tells me that—in his younger 
days, when he might have been a candidate for suspicion—he 
protected himself by “behaving like a darky on a ball team.” 
He not only kept his trap closed, but was conspicuous about it. 


THANK THEM ALL—The Rio Grande’s Bert Gregory has 
sent me copy of an ad the Rio Grande 
is running in Western newspapers—congratulating and thanking 
the citizens for their help in repeal of the excise tax on freight. 
By the time the 1958 legislative calendar is closed, I hope 
the legislators and others who supported constructive legislation 
will get as many letters of thanks as they did of entreaty. I have 
written my thank-you letters—have you? 

Incidentally, the answers I got to my letters to legislators on 
this year’s railroad legislation were the best I ever got. They 
were not merely stereotyped acknowledgments, but discussed the 
legislation constructively. 









N-S-F Nailable Steel Flooring 
helps a Progressive Shipper 
and a Progressive Railroad 
make safe deliveries 


Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation is the largest manufacturer of news- 
print in the South. Much of its product is shipped from its Calhoun (Tenn.) 
mill via the Southern Railway. 


let sae - 





Newsprint is a difficult item to ship. If the rolls are scarred or scuffed, 
torn or dirtied while in transit, damage claims can result. The Southern, 
living up to its policy of service to shippers, makes certain that boxcars 
assigned to Bowaters are completely equipped with Nailable Steel Flooring. 


Result . . . a satisfied shipper. Every day, 35 boxcars, loaded with news- 
print, leave the Bowaters mill. But there has never been a freight damage 
claim attributable to Nailable Steel Flooring. 


“‘N-S-F is a first class floor for the shipment of newsprint,’’ Bowaters traffic 
executives agree. “‘It’s always in perfect condition—not too rough to scuff 
our rolls, not too smooth to cause skidding.” 


The mutual satisfaction of Bowaters Southern and the Southern Railway 
with N-S-F means splinter-free flooring that can take any type of lading 
and can stand up under concentrated fork-truck loads. Its use means less 
downtime for repairs, more Class A cars in service. No wonder over 
60,000 cars have been equipped with N-S-F. 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Originated and sold by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. K-23 ¢ Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 


o> 
NATIONAL STEEL ~ CORPORATION This Bowaters Southern fork-truck and its roll pP 
of newsprint weighs 5,500 pounds. N-S-F takes 


this concentrated load easily—and will for the 
; life of the car. 
Full information and cost studies on the use of N-S-F in freight cars wy 
is readily available from Stran-Steel representatives in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and Atlanta. In Canada, N-S-F is made and sold 
by International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
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FROM OUTSIDE, a typical stainless steel diner; inside, a more efficient galley. 


New Cooking Process... 


Southern Uses Frozen Foods 


Economy is the key to success of the 
Southern Railway’s new dinette-coach. In 
service since last fall, the new unit oper- 
ates a round trip daily between Birming- 
ham and Atlanta as part of the consist of 
trains No. 7 and No. 8, the Kansas City- 
Florida Specials. 

No. 7 leaves Atlanta at in the 
morning, arrives at Birmingham at 11:15. 
On this leg, breakfast is served from a 
conventional menu. At Birmingham, the 
dinette-coach is uncoupled to wait for No. 
8 back to Atlanta. Dinner is served on the 
return leg, from a selection of frozen-food 


7:30 


platters stored on board and reconstituted 
as required. The car is uncoupled at 
Atlanta at 11:15 p.m. to lay over for the 
next morning’s trip back to Birmingham. 

Highest priced meal on the car is a 
breakfast costing $1.70. The basic dinners 
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cost $1.35. This is reasonable pricing. The 
breakfast involves a good deal more work 
to prepare than the reconstituted frozen 
dinner. 

Passenger reaction to the frozen dinners, 
and to the dinette-coach idea in general, 
has been very good. The most popular din- 
ner has proved to be turkey, followed by 
beef pot roast, chicken and fried fish sticks. 

The dinette-coach has lounge space and 
was redesigned for this particular service. 
Six tables of four are available to seat 24 
people at a time. The capacity is appropri- 
ate for a service that handles an average 
of 30 people a meal. However, the new 
design of car and kitchen equipment 
makes for quick turnover. 

Fast service, a smaller number of peo- 
ple eating at one time, and the minimum 
amount of food preparation required make 


for economic operation of the car. When 
the car is not in use for food service, it 
can be used as a coach-lounge. 

During dinner hours, after receiving 
food orders from the waiter, the chef takes 
the appropriate package out of the 15-rack 
freezer, sets a timer, and starts the dinner 
heating in a special radiant-quartz cooking 
unit. The cooking unit has a capacity of 
eight dinners at a time. When the bell 
rings, 12 to 15 minutes later, the dinner is 
ready to be served. The operation is so 
simple that the chef is free to spend most 
of his time on other work, such as making 
coffee, soup, salads and dessert. 

For even greater simplicity, the South- 
ern uses a paper service for everything ex- 
cept the cutlery. This largely eliminates 
dishwashing en route. 

Frozen dinners used in the dinette-coach 
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STANDARD dinette-coach-lounge is what 
customers see. Breakfasts and dinners are 
served, but car can double as regular coach- 
lounge at other than meal time. 
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qe PRINCIPLE that brings dinner costs 
down is the frozen-food reconstituter, shown 
here behind a gas hot plate and next to the 
freezer. 






Serve Dinner for $1.35 


























are a standard commercial brand also This makes it possible to serve frozen din- erate at approximately the same tempera- 
available for home use. In home ovens, ners properly. If frozen dinners are not ture, they operate on different principles. 
they take 25 minutes. On the car’s radiant heated exactly right, grease particles in the Before conversion for the present serv- 
quartz cooker, 12-minutes is enough. A meat or gravy tend to separate. Because ice, the Southern car had a coal range. A 
further advantage of the radiant quartz the meals are heated on the serving plate, 25-kw generator and a small battery were 
process is the appetizing appearance of this can’t be corrected by stirring. The new required for lighting and other standard 
vegetables. In the process of reconstituting, reconstituter overcomes this difficulty by electrical facilities. For the present service, 
vegetables tend to puff out to their natural, cooking with intensely hot radiant heat generator capacity has been increased to 
uncooked size and color. waves that penetrate top and bottom si- 35 kw, and a 1,000-hr battery is supplied. 
Obey Erlenmeyer Associates of Cliffside multaneously. Since the reconstituter uses no more power 
' Park, N. J., designed and manufactured The Erlenmeyer cooker works through than a conventional electric range for din- 
{ the kitchen unit. The food-preparation the macro-wave principle. That is, it uses ing car service, the new generator and bat- 
unit, including a freezer, frozen food re- extremely long rays at the infra-red end tery are ample to supply the increased 
constituter and a four-burner gas hot plate of the spectrum. The advantage of these power requirements. 
used for breakfasts, is 7/2 ft long, 281% in. rays is that they can be controlled through Modification of the basic cooking design 
deep and, at the freezer end, 72 in. high. quartz crystals. The crystals filter out are available for special purposes, such as 
The unit fits in the space that formerly harmful ultra violet and gamma rays while broiling or vegetable cooking. The units 
housed a coal range. passing and intensifying infra-red rays. can also be modified to operate on an 
Heart of the Erlemeyer design is the The macro-wave unit differs from micro- electrical system from 32 volts d.c. to 220 


radiant quartz, macro-wave reconstituter. wave, “radar” ranges. Although both op- volts a.c., as required. 
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Three of the new Pennsylvania Pioneer 
Commuter Cars are equipped with Westing- 
house Air Brake Tread Brake Units ‘and 
Cobra Shoes. 

The Tread Brake Unit provides complete 
braking power with but one Cobra Shoe per 
wheel. 

A total of 1600 of these units are now in 


service on the properties listed above. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 
AIR BRAKE DIVISION XK WILMERDING, PA. 
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Savings in weight from use of Tread Brake 
Units is usually more than 2500 pounds per 


car. The weight. of the unit is 173 pounds. 


This Car Ferry Gets A New Look 





Ann Arbor’s refurbished car ferry No. 6 is scheduled to re-enter service 
later this year. Two other ferries in the road’s fleet may be modernized. 


Ann Arbor’s car ferry No. 6 wiil be big- 


ger, faster, more efficient and less costly to 


maintain when it returns to service on 
Lake Michigan later this year 
Major improvements will include re- 


powering (conversion from steam to diesel 


operation), lengthening, construction of 


additional crew’s quarters and a new pilot 
clearance 


house, and vertical 


above the car deck. Work is being done by 


increasing 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding, Inc., at Manito- 
woc, Wis. 
By the time Ann Arbor is through mod- 


ernizing its fleet, three boats—Nos. 6 and 


7 and “The Wabash”’—may be 
The total increase in capacity, through en- 
larging and improving the trio as to speed 
and track space, may be almost equal to 
the addition of another ferry to the fleet. 


rebuilt. 


Plying Lake Michigan 

Ann Arbor, a lake-going railroad since 
1892, operates its fleet across Lake Mich- 
igan between Frankfort, Mich., on the 
east, and Manitowoc, Kewaunee and 
Marinette, Wis., and Manistique and Me- 
nominee. Mich., on the west and north. 


Here’s How No. 6 Is Being Modified 




















Power BEFORE AFTER 
Four single end scotch 
marine boilers Two V-type diesel 
; engines deliverin 
Two 3-cylinder triple 2500-hp mae g 
expansion steam 
engines of 
1,250-hp each 
Size Length, 350-ft Length, 384-ft 
Car deck clearance Car deck clearance 
15 ft, 8%-in 18-ft 
Capacity 24 cars (average) 27 cars (average) 
Speed 14 mph 17% mph 














Principal items in rebuilding of No. 6 
include the following: 

@ Repowering—Main 
gines will be two Nordberg V-type diesels 


propulsion en- 


one driving each shaft through a reduction 
gear. Each engine will have 2,500 con- 
tinuous horsepower and will be capable of 
delivering 2,750 hp for a two-hour period 

Top speed is estimated at 172 mph. 
Controllable pitch-reversing type, 12-ft, 4- 
blade propellors will be installed. A single 
stack of modern design will replace two 
existing stacks. 

@ Structural changes—The vessel will 
be cut in two amidships, and a new 34-ft 
section will be installed. The spar deck will 
be raised 24 inches to provide 18-ft car 
deck clearance. 

Additional crew’s quarters will be built 
on the spar deck; existing quarters will be 
rebuilt and given new interior accommoda- 
tions. A new pilot house will be 
structed and a new bulwark will be in- 
stalled around the forward end of the boat 


con- 


deck. 

@ Auxiliary components—Two 300- 
KW diesel-driven generator sets will be in- 
stalled to provide power for electrical 
requirements. Two of four scotch marine 
single end boilers used in steam operation 
will be retained and converted to automa- 
tic oil burning. The converted boilers will 
furnish steam for heating, for galley op- 
erations, and certain steam auxiliary en- 
gines which will be retained. 
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MORE POWER LESS WEAR 


New Essolube HD offers outstanding detergency properties 
—plus improved oxidation stability and bearing corrosion resis- 
tance—for both gasoline and diesel maintenance-of-way 


equipment. This was proved in extensive laboratory and field 





tests prior to its introduction. Under low-temperature conditions, 


4 Essolube HD markedly reduced sludge deposits. And under high- 





temperature conditions, it reduced piston varnish and top ring deposits 





j to a new low. { Such outstanding all-temperature detergency keeps engines 





cleaner longer...increases power, reduces wear, lengthens time between overhauls 





and extends engine life. { Because versatile Essolube HD...is ideally suited for almost 
all maintenance-of-way gasoline and diesel engines, savings can be shown on inventory 


and handling. ‘ For the full story on new Essolube HD, call your local Esso office or write: 


Esso Standard Oil Company, Railroad Sales Division, 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


perfected by research... proved in peryormance 


ESSOLUBE' HD Esso) 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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Taxpayers Build Another Airport 


Work on Washington’s new airport at Chantilly, Va., began August 1 
when the government officially took possession of the 8,000-acre site. As 
usual, Uncle Sam is footing the bills. 


The serious condition of railroads has 
been given a good airing this year. The 
spotlight on the industry’s troubles has 
been influential in getting a measure of 
relief for the railroads. Adding up for 
many roads to little more than an expres- 
sion of public sympathy, this relief is 
nevertheless most welcome. 

Meanwhile, one of the major causes of 
the railroads’ troubles—government pol- 
icies that boost rail competition at railroad 
expense—goes on as before. Chantilly air- 
port is the latest example. 

It’s an old story in transportation that 
when cities need railroad terminals the 
railroads, not the cities, pay the bills. The 
bills are steep because they cover full costs 
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-—buying the land, building the terminal, 
operating it and paying heavy taxes for 
the privilege. 

With airports, the situation is entirely 
different. The government, in one form or 
another, automatically assumes the obliga- 
tion to pay the bills. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the proposition gets on the ballot 
and is turned down by prospective tax- 
payers, the airport doesn’t get built. 

Washington has needed a new airport 
for a long time. Existing National Airport 
is overcrowded and inadequate for jets. 
After long controversy about the site, the 
question has been settled. Possession of 
somewhat more than 8,000 acres of Vir- 
ginia farm land officially passed to the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration last week. 
With an original appropriation of $12.5 
million, and expectations that Congress 
will provide $30 or $40 million more to 
finish the job, work has begun. 

No one denies that Washington needs 
additional air facilities, nor that Washing- 
ton’s privately operated, heavily taxed, 
Union Station can continue to serve rail 
travelers well, as is. 

Nevertheless, there is an obvious differ- 
ence in policy here. In evaluating the new 
transportation legislation, let’s not forget 
that discrimination between competing 
forms is largely responsible for putting the 
railroads in their well publicized “deteri- 
orating situation.” 
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This Month 


Highlights from other railway 
publications of Simmons-Boardman 





FAST ACTION, absence of red tape and 
cooperation with on-line communities, all 
combine to attract new industries for the 
Katy. 

—Railway Freight Traffic 


WEED DESTRUCTION by a burner that 
uses propane gas as fuel is proving satis- 
factory and economical on the Santa Fe. 

—Railway Track & Structures 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS and how em- 
ployees should be trained so as to realize 
their maximum individual potential were 
topics highlighted among papers awarded 
honorable mention in the recent Purchases 
and Stores Division Essay Contest. The 
authors’ recommendations apply to all su- 
pervisors. 

—Railway Purchases & Stores 


SUBWAY TRAINS automatically identify 
themselves, and also automatically control 
switches to be positioned for routes they 
are to take. This installation is on the IRT 
Flushing line of the New York City sub- 
way system. All train moves are directed 
by signal indication from two control ma- 
chines in the $10-million project. 

—Railway Signaling & Communications 


STANDARDIZATION of designs for 
switches and frogs is discussed by the 
manufacturers and a representative group 
of railroad maintenance-of-way officers. 

—Railway Track & Structures 


NORTHERN PACIFIC has developed a 
simple cleaning plant for reclamation of 
lubricating pads. An interesting feature is 
the use of an ordinary, household washing 
machine. 

—Railway Locomotives & Cars 


SOMETHING’S MISSING in transporta- 
tion education. Good as it is, it doesn’t 
always cover adequately the personal char- 
acteristics and human relationships which 
are as essential as technical competence. 

—Railway Freight Traffic 


CERAMIC-COATED PISTONS being 
tested by Chicago & Eastern Illinois seem 
to keep diesel engine cylinder liners, ex- 
haust ports, rings and lubricating oil 
cleaner. 


—Railway Locomotives & Cars 
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This Lynch B-590 Carrier System, a rush shipment arranged 
by Graybar, gave the Missouri Pacific urgently needed 
extra voice circuits over a distance of 345 miles. Installa- 
tion and checkout time: 1 week. 


How the Missouri Pacific 
cut in extra voice circuits 
between St. Louis and Little Rock — FAST... 


with a LYNCH B-500, 
“0”-TYPE CARRIER SYSTEM 


After a major extension of their lines recently, the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad needed — urgently — additional voice circuits between St. 
Louis and Little Rock. Graybar arranged a rush shipment of a Lynch 
B-500 4-Channel Carrier System, including three repeaters. 

“High grade,” said Mr. R. A. Hendrie, Missouri Pacifie’s General 
Superintendent of Communications. “Compact. Tie two wires to it 
and you are in business.” 

Lynch B-500 Systems—available from Graybar—can provide up 
to 16 additional channels. Simple to install and maintain, the Lynch 
B-500 provides wide band voice frequency circuits, and requires a 
minimum of rack space. With it, speech plus duplex telegraph circuits 
can be applied over any voice channel. 

For experienced help on communication needs of all types, and 
on-schedule deliveries of anything electrical, call your nearest Graybar 
office. Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 








100,000 electrical items are 
distributed throughout the nation... 






GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 














New Prod 





ucts Report 
















Cable Sheath Stripper 


A new tool for stripping the sheath 
from all sizes of plastic and fabric covered 
cable consists of a rigid phenolic handle 
equipped with a razor blade, protected 
with an L-shaped combination guide and 
guard. A stainless steel saddle holds the 
guide and blade in place. The saddle is 
secured to the handle by a pair of screw 
bushings and screws. An auxiliary groove 
in the handle supports and guides the 
cable. Guide is shaped to protect enclosed 
wires. P. K. Neuses, Inc., Dept. RA, 511 
N. Dwyer St., Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Terminal Wrench 


Pocket size in length and diameter (3 
in. by 1 in.), this terminal wrench has steel 
hex ends for % and %6 nuts with deep 
sockets for terminal posts. According to 
the manufacturer, the wrench is generally 
useful with binding post nuts, protector 
units, or with almost any piece of standard 
telephone equipment. The wrench’s plated 
steel hex ends are separate pieces molded 
in red phenolic to insulate one end from 
the other. Reliable Electric Company, 


Dept. RA, 11333 Addison Street, Franklin 
Park, Ill. 
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New Rail Lubricator A 

A new type of rail-and-flange lubricator 
has been made available which is said to 
greatly increase the efficiency of lubrica- 
tion over previous models. Engineering 
features cited by the manufacturer as hav- 
ing been incorporated in the latest model, 
which is designated Type MC, are greatly 
increased usable lubricant capacity, two 
independent pumps, enlarged orifices in 
the wiping bars, fewer moving parts and 
easier adjustments. Maintenance Equip- 
ment Company, Dept. RA, Railway Ex- 
change Building, Chicago 4, Ill. 








Telephone Cable 


Alpeth telephone cable, manufactured 
under license granted by Western Electric 
Company, derives its name from the com- 
ponents of its multiple sheath—aluminum 
and polyethylene. Important advantages 
are its light weight, low electrical resis- 
tance, and improved lightning protection 
afforded by the longitudinally applied alu- 
minum shield, which also limits the effect 
of induction from adjacent power lines and 
signal circuits. It is resistant to abrasion 
and weathering. Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., Dept. RA, 25 Broadway, New York 4. 











Computer Introduced 


Burroughs new Series F2000 Compu- 
ter provides up to 19 memory units for 
data storage of varying factors or totals. 
It features multiplier, multiplicand and 
product accumulator storage, and includes 
a mechanical plugboard program selector. 
Four or more routines may be pro- 
grammed on each interchangeable plug- 
board. Each program directs the compu- 
ter through all its automatic operations. 
All mathematical functions may be per- 
formed automatically. Burroughs Corp.. 
Dept. RA, Detroit 32, Mich. 


















Cable Clamps 

A new line of all-nylon cable clamps, 
made of Dupont “Zytel 101” nylon resin, 
avoids cutting or shorting out of cable. 
Designed to retain maximum. strength, 
durability and chemical resistance, these 
clamps may be safely recommended for 
service in temperatures from minus 60 deg 
F to plus 300 deg F. The new line com- 
prises 13 sizes from ¥% in. to 1 in. inside 
diameter. Clamps are % in. wide in sizes 
up to % in., and 9/16 in. wide thereafter. 
Richco Plastic Co., Dept. RA, 4445 W. 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. 
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“Our first DF boxcar “I'll be there!” 


arrives Thursday” \f\s 





-_— who ask their railroads for Evans DF-equipped cars to eliminate transit damage and 
dunnage also can get on-the-job loading advice from an Evans Loading Engineer. Just let us know in 
advance of your first car’s arrival. An Evans Loading Engineer’s services are free . . . his advice is 
backed by our 43 years’ experience in transit damage protection. 49 Class I railroads now provide 


Evans DF cars at no extra cost. Specify DF cars for your next shipment! rij 
THE “KID GLOVE TREA TMENT” that locks in lading . . . eliminates damage and dunnage 


eee reer eseseees eee eeeeecene ee mVEmay COR OSHC COO SCC TO ESS OP COEOHECOCOERES aces 


T.M. 


Canadian Representatives, International Equipment Co., Montreal TaN 
seeeee Gap 
s 


PRODUCTS: Railroad Loading Equipment « “Evanite’® Battery Separators, Plywood, Hardboard & Plywall « Evans Bicycles & Velocipedes 
Truck & Bus Heaters « “Haskelite’*® Plymetl, Building Panels & Hasko-Preg « SUBSIDIARIES: Haskelite Manufacturing Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. « Fiddes-Moore & Co., Franklin Park, Ill. « Chapman Manufacturing Corp., Corvallis, Ore. « Evans Products Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY °° PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 9) 
authority takes too much time to dispose 
of a case. 

There is also in this intrastate rate sec- 
tion an overrider of recent U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions which would have imposed 
burdensome accounting requirements on 
railroads seeking to bring intrastate rates 
up to interstate levels. The court held, in 
effect, that the ICC could not order rate 
increases on some intrastate lines of a rail- 
road unless it were proved that the road’s 
intrastate operation as a whole was an un- 
due burden on interstate commerce. Here, 
the commission had advised Congress that 
the court rulings left it unable to function 
efficiently in removing unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce. 


Unprofitable Service 


Congress has recognized that state au- 
thorities have all too often taken a narrow, 
local view in insisting that railroads con- 
tinue train services long after they have 
become uneconomic and unnecessary by 
virtue of the public’s having turned to 
other forms of transportation. 

On this score the new law gives the ICC 
power to authorize discontinuance of in- 
dividual trains—this is something it never 
had before, its authority over abandon- 
ments having been confined to cases in- 
volving complete abandonment of a line or 
operation of a line. Like the additional 
ICC power over intrastate pricing, this 
simply reinforces the emphasis to be 
placed on the interstate or overall effect of 
continuing services that generate nothing 
but loss for the carrier without contribut- 
ing anything to the larger public interest. 


Private Carriers 


Under transportation regulation there 
are “common carriers” (those that must 
carry for anyone); “contract carriers” 
(those that enter into contracts to haul for 
certain companies or individuals exclusive- 
ly), and “private carriers.” The latter are 
regulated only as to safety and, as the term 
implies, are not “for hire.” Milk trucks 
owned by a dairy, for example, are “pri- 
vate carriers.” 

The new law attempts to eliminate what 
the ICC terms “illegal private carriers.” 
The Commission repeatedly has said that 
it was impossible to enforce the previous 
law so as to eliminate from interstate com- 
merce those truckers who, by buying a 
commodity at one end of the line and sell- 
ing it at the other, claimed they were en- 
gaging in “a business other than transpor- 
tation” and therefore were not subject to 
regulation. 

To make the law more enforceable, 
Congress wrote into the new law that a 
true private carrier is one whose “primary 
business” is other than transportation. This 
simple test should make it easier for the 
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‘Inside’ The Transportation Act of '58 


commission to prove its cases in the courts 
and therefore discourage truckers from en- 
gaging in this illegal practice. 


Guaranteed Loans for Railroads 


While other provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1958 are designed to correct 
long-standing inequities in regulation, the 
loan provision is in the nature of an em- 
ergency measure. None of the other pro- 
visions in the act would have a quick- 
enough effect to stave off the bankruptcy 
that faces a number of roads. 

Primarily because of the many han- 
dicaps imposed on railroads by federal, 
state and local governments for many 
years, their financial position has become 
steadily worse. When traffic began to 
slump last year, there was no financial 
cushion to carry many railroads through a 
recession, nor could these railroads find 
ready loan money available to them. 

Congress, therefore, in keeping with pro- 
cedures established in the past on behalf 
of other industries in distress, provided for 
a federal guarantee of loans the railroads 
might make from private commercial in- 
stitutions, to tide them over this emergency. 
There are a good many more strings at- 
tached to this guarantee than, say, to 
veterans’ housing loans—no dividends may 
be paid to stockholders, for example, so 
long as a railroad has a federally-guar- 
anteed loan for maintenance work on its 
books. But it is hoped this guarantee will 
loosen the purse strings of banks and lend- 
ing institutions otherwise hesitant to risk 
money with the railroad industry. 

This temporary authority for the govern- 
ment to guarantee loans expires March 31, 
1961. 


Transportation Policy Study 


The Senate recognized that there are 
many other matters relating to federal 
regulation of transportation that need over- 
hauling, but about which it apparently felt 
it had insufficient information on which to 
act at this time. By separate resolution, 
therefore, it directed its Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to ex- 
amine these matters and report its recom- 
mendations. 

The study, expected to require 18 
months, will cover, among other things: 

(1) Just how much and what kind of 
regulation the public interest requires in 
today’s competitive transportation atmos- 
phere. 

(2) Whether the government should re- 
cover through user charges the funds it 
now disburses to aid various forms of 
transportation, e.g., construction and main- 
tenance of highways, inland waterways 
and airways. 

(3) Whether one form of transporta- 
tion should be permitted to own another. 





Railroads are now generally forbidden to 
do this. 

(4) What federal policy should be with 
respect to large-scale mergers and con- 
solidations within the railroad industry. 

(5) Policy considerations for the kind 
and amount of railroad passenger service 
necessary to serve the public and national 
defense. 

The legislation summarized above is en- 
couraging to the railroad industry. It does 
not embrace more than a small part of the 
changes sought by the industry, nor does it 
take into account some things the industry 
has termed minimal necessary changes. 
But it does reflect a growing awareness on 
the part of the public and of Congress that 
the “wolf” outside the railroads’ door is 
more than just a cartoonist’s symbol. 

It is the first package job of amending 
the 71-year-old Interstate Commerce Act 
since 1940. There must be many other 
amendments before our transportation 
regulation is in step with the times. 





‘Further Action’ 


(Continued from page 10) 
carriers are serious. For years, the rail- 
roads have suffered from over-regulation 
and governmental policies that are restric- 
tive, discriminatory, and result in higher 
transportation costs to the shipping pub- 
ic.” 

He pointed out that a number of pro- 
posals recommended by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation were 
not included in the enacted legislation 
and that these were important to revital- 
izing and restoring financial health to 
the industry. 

Mr. Roddewig said the Senate clearly 
recognized that legislation passed at this 
session only partially corrected restrictive 
governmental policies and outmoded reg- 
ulation which have beset the railroads 
for years. The Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for a study and recom- 
mendations by three transporation experts. 
They are to report within 18 months. 

A subject ripe for study by such experts, 
Mr. Roddewig has indicated, is integrated 
transportation. In his view, “. . . the ship- 
ping public would benefit, since a shipper, 
by contacting a single manager, would be 
directed to the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of handling his particular 
type of traffic.” 

New York Central President Alfred E. 
Perlman also pointed out that “even with 
the reforms embodies in the legislation 
just passed, the transportation policy of 
the U. S. remains basically obsolete and 
loaded with inequities.” He urged that 
state legislatures and local communities 
work to correct these inequities. 
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FOR STRUCTURES... 
MODERN 


concrete 

















At the USAF Academy... 


Santa Fe bridges use prestressed 
concrete girders to span 70O feet for E-72 loading! 








SS blends beautifully with U.S. and a cast concrete deck. And girders 
Air Force Academy architecture. And are three times longer than ever used be- 

Cooper’s E-72 loading meets Santa Fe fore for prestressed railroad bridges. 
requirements. Maintenance costs stay low. No paint- 
Engineers achieved both beauty ing needed. Concrete won’t rust, rot or 
and strength with prestressed girders burn. No vibration. That’s why more 
and more progressive American railroads 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION are turning to durable concrete to im- 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete prove service and save money. 
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FABRICATION 
MAINTENANCE 
REPAIR... 


inde serves the 


nation’s railroads 


Through the years, Linpe Representatives and rail- 
road men have worked together as a team to improve 
methods of road maintenance, equipment repair, and 
shop fabrication. And this teamwork has paid off. For 
today—in yards, shops, and along the right of way 
LinpE’s modern metalworking processes are helping 
railroads maintain efficiency and modernize for the 
future... at minimum cost. 

Whatever your fabrication, repair, or maintenance 
needs may be, LinpE’s unmatched engineering facili- 
ties and dependable apparatus will meet them exactly. 
Get complete details on modern electric welding, OXY- 
acetylene welding and cutting, flame-hardening, and 
continuous rail welding. Call your nearby Linpr Rep- 


resentative today! 


Oxv-acetvlene cutting 





RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 





is I N D E Cc oO M PA N Y DIVISION OF stein CORPORATION 


se CARBIDE 
In Canada: LINDE COMPANY, Division of 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


“Heliarc,” “Linde,” “Oxweld,” and “Union Carbide” are trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Carloadings Rise 4.4% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 26 totaled 607,701 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 31. This 
was an increase of 25,884 cars, or 
4.4%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 128,706 cars, or 
17.5%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
42,105 cars, or 6.5%, compared with 
the equivalent 1956 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 19 totaled 581,817 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 19 


District 1958 1957 1956 

Eastern 82,238 110,676 108,092 
Allegheny 90,661 144,177 105,179 
Pocahontas 47,367 67,238 61,341 
Southern ra 104,188 116,914 124,263 
Northwestern 94,849 124,086 72,969 
Central Western 113,792 123,979 118,860 


Southwestern . 48,722 56,289 57,788 


Total Western 
Districts .... 257,363 304,354 249,617 


Total All Roads 581,817 743,359 648,492 


Commodities: 
Grain and groin 





products .... 62,481 68,192 62,448 
Livestock .... 3,975 5,441 6,881 
EAS eee 101,171 136,817 134,224 
ee 5,217 10,561 4,298 
Forest Products 34,881 42,202 48,540 
Ore 50,047 92,615 16,948 
Merchandise 

7 Parr 42,318 52,021 56,178 
Miscellaneous . 281,727 335,510 318,975 
a Oe 581,817 743,359 648,492 
ae 491,142 692,599 619,988 
>? eee 457,661 535,334 478,297 
June 28 ...... 626,573 732,733 755,279 
> re 627,677 746,764 799,592 


Cumulative total. 
29 weeks ...15,829,075 19,811,688 20,675,823 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended July 14 
totaled 76,208 cars, compared with 
68.752 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


July 14, 1958 . , 76,208 23,356 

July 14, 1957 ..... 87,136 27,175 
Cumulative Totals: 

July 14, 1958 ..... 1,956,448 776,901 

July 14, 1957 ..... 2,098,272 901,927 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


® Canadian National.—Ordered 435 seventy-ton hopper cars from the 
Eastern Car division of Dominion Steel and Coal Co. Delivery is expected 
to begin late this year. 


& Norfolk Southern.—Is upgrading 257 steel box cars at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1 million. Capacity will be increased from 80,000 to 100,000 
pounds. Involved are installation of heavy trucks, replacement of wooden 
floors with nailable steel flooring, and other rehabilitation. Work is being 
done at the rate of three cars a day by the company’s Car Department forces. 
NS President Henry Oetjen says heavy capacity freight cars are desirable be- 
cause of incentive loading programs, under which shippers receive lower 
freight rates for loads in excess of 80,000 pounds. 


New Facilities 


& Boston & Maine.—Has completed several signaling installations recent- 
ly which include 73 miles of modified CTC replacing semaphore automatic 
block signals between Concord and Westboro, N.H. Signals and switches are 
controlled from a machine at Boston, 94 miles distant. New centralized dis- 
patching office at Boston includes CTC control machine that was moved from 
Dover, N.H. Double-track automatic block signaling between North Beverly 
and Newburyport, Mass., has been replaced with single-track CTC. This 
14-mile installation also included automatic half-gates and flashing-light 
signals at four highway crossings. A new tunnel at Salem, Mass. was con- 
structed to replace an old tunnel with inadequate clearances eliminating two 
heavily-traveled highway grade crossings. This involved extensive track and 
signal changes including a new remotely controlled interlocking. 





& Canadian National.—ls taking bids on extensions to two existing build- 
ings and the construction of a new one in Transcona, Man. The new struc.ure 
will be 100 ft by 457 ft. This is part of a consolidation of the company’s 
diesel locomotive and car repair work at Transcona and the expansion of 
facilities there. With the increasing number of diesels in use in the West, the 
Transcona shops are being converted to handle diesel repairs by early 1959. 


& Ogden Union Railway & Depot.—Will replace coal-fired boilers in 
depot power house, Ogden, Utah, with six 4,800-lb capacity gas-oil-fired 
vapor generators and Seolite water treating equipment, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $137,000. Company is also installing 14,000-ft circulating journal box 
oil line with facilities for heating oil, at Ogden West Yard, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $45,000. Both projects will be completed by Nov. 1 and are 
being performed by company forces. 


& Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific—Will replace one and a half miles of 56-lb 
rail with 75-lb relay through Snyder, Tex., yards. Replacement of 12 main 
line turnouts will be included. The project will cost an estimated $35,000, 
will be completed this summer. 


& Union Pacific—Completed the final link, Portland to Hinkle, Ore., in 
its system-wide electronic circuit for transmission of freight shipment data. 
Installation of two transceiver machines in the main yard office at Albina 
Terminal, Portland, completed the hook-up. 
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Apprenticeship System Held Vital 


Technological transformation will create need for new skills as well as old 


Delegates to the second annual National 
Railroad Apprenticeship Conference car- 
ried a heartening message back to their 
home roads: 

In spite of recent sharp cuts in shop 
craft employment, they were told, the need 
for effective apprenticeship programs will 
be greater than ever before when the rail- 
roads are granted equality of treatment 
with their competitors. 

“We'll more than ever need the skills 
you have, and the new skills you must 
teach to the next generation of railroad 
men as technology transforms us,” Clair 
M. Roddewig, president of the Association 
of Western Railways, told the conference 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

“After all, what we call progress is noth- 
ing more than the accumulation of skills, 
today’s apprentices tomorrow adding to 
what they have learned and then passing 
the craft on to the next generation of ap- 
prentices. Let’s do what we can to guaran- 
tee that they'll have the opportunity to 


ones, AWR president tells Railroad Apprenticeship Conference. 


work at their crafts,” Mr. Roddewig said. 

Mr. Roddewig had high praise for the 
industry’s skilled workers, declaring: “The 
finest equipment in the world isn’t any bet- 
ter than the people who operate it. It’s 
when we're all working together, intel- 
ligently and with faith and pride in our 
work, that we can swell with the tremen- 
dous satisfaction of worthwhile accom- 
plishment. It’s this unique pride of the 
railroader in his occupation that gave 
America the railroads essential to its 
growth.” 

Michael Fox, president of the Railway 
Employees Department, followed Mr. Rod- 
dewig to the rostrum at the conference 
banquet with a tangible display of faith in 
the future of the apprenticeship system— 
the presentation of awards to a group of 
boys singled out as outstanding apprentices 
in the railroad shop crafts. 

Management and labor delegates from 
38 railroads attended the sessions. 

Earlier in the conference, the emphasis 
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Passenger trains and circuses aren’t 
as plentiful as they used to be. Thous- 
ands of youngsters have never ridden 
the one or seen the other. But this week 
Western Pacific and the Winnemucca 
(Nev.) Shrine Club are giving 1,000 


kids a chance to combine both experi- 








WP ‘Circus Train’ Caters to Kids 


, 


ences via WP’s “Circus Train to Reno.’ 
As an added attraction, the train is 
parked at the Winnemucca station 
prior to the trip so that the youngsters 
may decorate the cars with their own 
ideas of what a circus motif should be 
—with the results pictured above. 














was on the strictly practical phases of 
training: the selection and training of the 
best available instructors; the use of new 
visual methods of teaching; the evaluation 
of the program through use of logical de- 
tailed record systems; and finally, an out- 
line of the advantages of the railroad re- 
tirement system—advantages a young pros- 
pective apprentice doesn’t see at first 
glance when he compares the size of pay- 
roll deductions of Social Security vs. Rail- 
road Retirement. 

Instructor training came in for consid- 
erable emphasis—especially in view of the 
changing operations of industry. 

Martin Grotjohn, supervisor of appren- 
tice training and education, Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Department, of Gen- 
eral Electric, phrased it this way: 

“This is the era of ever-increasing mass 
production, of mechanization, of automa- 
tion, of the applications of electronics, hy- 
draulics and pneumatics and data-process- 
ing. This is the era where the old-time 
master mechanic is getting lost in a world 
of electronic gadgets pyramiding in com- 
plexity and the mechanical aspects of ma- 
chines and equipment is only one factor 
in the situation. 

“No wonder that the notion of appren- 
tice training as pure trade training is losing 
out. An apprentice today has to be more 
than a mechanic—he has to become a 
technician. Apprentice training is becom- 
ing basic training in the application of 
modern technology. Moreover, many ap- 
prentice graduates will advance later on in 
life to positions where they will plan and 
direct the activities of others. This must be 
factored into any scheme of instructing ap- 
prentices. ..’ 

In view of this changing situation, Mr. 
Grotjohn commented, the apprentice in- 
structor “has to be quite a fellow’—able 
to understand, motivate and guide young- 
sters; able to perform his craft well; able 
to teach both the skills and the dignity 
which go with true craftsmanship. 

The raw material for instructor selec- 
tion, the GE supervisor indicated, is the 
skilled worker with the personal qualifica- 
tions required by a teacher and, perhaps, 
with some knowledge of instructional 
methods. With that base, the instructor can 
get added help in the mechanics of teach- 
ing from in-service faculty meetings and 
from off-the-job training programs in such 
subjects as applied psychology and effec- 
tive presentation. 

Like other phases of training, teaching 
methods have undergone change in recent 
years—with new emphasis going to the 
visual aids now available. And use of these 
aids, according to R. W. Trimble, of the 
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U. S. Naval Training Center at Great 
Lakes, IIl., can produce better technicians 
in a shorter period of time. Uniformity of 
teaching, savings in time, and increased 
interest and increased retention on the part 
of the students, he said, can be gained 
through the use of such training aids in 
teaching. 

The final session of the conference was 
devoted to an outline of Railroad Retire- 
ment Board operations as related to ap- 
prentices, with John Griner, administrative 
assistant to the labor member, RRB, and 
Thomas M. Healy, management member, 
RRB, handling the presentation. 

Arthur K. Atkinson, president of the 
Wabash, was keynote speaker for the con- 
ference with a review of the current rail- 
road situation and a pat on the back for 
the conferees. 

“I know I can speak for the manage- 
ment of the American railroads,” Mr. 
Atkinson noted, “in stating that we wel- 
come conference programs of the type you 
have planned. It will offer another oppor- 
tunity for management and labor to work 
together for their mutual good. There are 
so many different crafts and such a variety 
of jobs necessary in modern railroad op- 
eration that training on the job must be a 
continuous process. Any plan or means by 
which new employees can learn the right 
way to do the job expected of them is im- 
portant to the railroad industry,” Mr. 
Atkinson continued. 

Actually, the conference moved through 
three days of labor-management discus- 
sions with just one discordant note—when 
AWR President Roddewig and Railway 
Employees Department President Fox 
traded opposing views on current railroad 
retirement-unemployment legislative pro- 
posals. 

Closing item on the conference agenda 
was the realinement of the organization to 
plan next year’s convention. Eugene M. 
Hart, personnel manager of the Central of 
New Jersey, and George O’Brien, assistant 
president of the Brotherhood Railway Car- 
men, are slated to become chairman and 
co-chairman respectively, succeeding 
Harold M. Hoffmeister, general purchas- 
ing agent of the Missouri Pacific, and P. L. 
Shackelford, international representative 
of the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. The 1959 conference was as- 
signed to Omaha, Neb. 


Santa Fe, C&S Seek to 


Consolidate Services 


Duplication of passenger service be- 
tween Denver and Pueblo, Colo., will be 
reduced if Santa Fe and Colorado & 
Southern can get approval for a petition 
now before the state public utilities com- 
mission. Little opposition to the move is 
expected. 

Santa Fe and C&S trains now cover the 
run southbound 45 minutes apart, north- 
bound 10 minutes apart. Consolidation of 
the overlapping operation—with substan- 
tial operating cost savings~-is the object 
of the current request. 
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The Pennsylvania has just installed 
two of these LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Switchmobiles to handle freight cars 
in and out of industrial plants in the 
eastern part of Baltimore, Md. They 
replace Pierce-Arrow models of 1917 








Pennsy Installs Switchmobiles in Baltimore 
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vintage. More flexible and more power- 
ful than the older type, the new trac- 
tors are 8% in. shorter, 14 in. wider 
and 16-1/8 in. lower. Since they can 
cross tracks and switches, they are not 
confined to either rails or paved streets. 








ICC Approves Katy Stock Plan 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has given the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road a go-ahead on its plan to eliminate its 
preferred stock and unpaid accumulated 
dividends amounting to $110,722,830. 

The ICC, however, modified the Katy’s 
original plan and laid down stringent con- 
ditions for its consummation. The plan in- 
volves exchange of debentures, certificates, 
and common stock for preferred stock sur- 
rendered to the company together with 
arrearage Claims. 

Thus a package of one 75-year income 
debenture in the principal amount of $100 
and with an interest rate of 512 per cent, 
a $110 certificate constituting a charge of 
income subsequent to last January 1, and 
one share of common stock can be ex- 
changed for each of the Katy’s 667,005 
shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
$100-par stock and $166 a share in divid- 
end arrearage. 

The Katy was required to amend its 
original plan: 

@ To provide for a three-year accumu- 
lation of unpaid interest on the debentures, 
or 16% per cent, whether or not earned, 
instead of the 10 per cent maximum they 
proposed. 

@ To make annual sinking fund pay- 
ments, if earned, at a rate of 0.5 per cent 
of the principal amount of the debentures, 
instead of the 0.25 per cent proposed. 

@ To increase the principal amount of 
the certificates from $100 to $110 to com- 
pensate stockholders for the surrender of 
the 1957 dividend accumulation. The cer- 
tificates constitute the principal payment 
to the preferred stockholders for the sur- 
render of their right to the accumulated 
dividends. 

@ To provide a sinking fund for the 


certificates that would be 20 per cent of 
available income remaining after payment 
of debenture interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements. 

The ICC permitted a change in the ef- 
fective date from January 1, 1957, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. 

The plan must still be approved by 75 
per cent of holders of the Katy’s preferred 
stock. 


ICC Examiner Recommends 
Fare Hike for Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee may yet—after some 
six years of trying—receive a Chicago 
suburban fare increase. An ICC examiner 
has recommended that the road be au- 
thorized to boost fares by about 42 per 
cent. 

If the recommendation is upheld, Mil- 
waukee commuters will have lost the offi- 
cial decision in a fight they thought they 
had won. The tangled history of the case 
includes Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of a 21 per cent fare increase in 
1955, collection of the increase (held in 
escrow) by the railroad, a U. S. Supreme 
Court decision early this year ruling 
against the boost and, finally, refund of the 
funds in escrow and the Milwaukee’s 42 
per cent increase request. The Illinois 
Commerce Commission and the Milwau- 
kee Road Commuters Association fought 
the earlier increase; a new protest on the 
current recommendation is believed prob- 
able. 

It’s estimated that the 42 per cent in- 
crease would bring the Milwaukee slightly 
less than $800,000 a year in additional 





revenue. 
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As many as 20 two-unit diese] locomo- 
tives can be repaired at one time in 
this Canadian National repair shop. 
The new shop, being built in conjunc- 








New CNR Diesel Repair Shop Takes Shape 


tion with the Cote de Liesse automatic 
freight hump yard in Montreal, is 
scheduled to begin operating this 
month. 








| Non-Op Wage Hike Recommended 


Wage increases amounting to about 8.5 
per cent have been recommended for 
Canadian railway non-operating employees 
in the conciliation board’s majority re- 
port issued last week. 

The unions originally asked for 11 per 
cent plus 17 cents an hour, later modified 
the demand in hearings before the board. 
The carriers took the position that no 
increase was justified at this time. 

The board’s recommendation called for 
four cents retroactive to Jan. 1, 1958, 
three per cent effective next Sept. 1 and 
another three per cent effective next 
April 1. Percentage increases would be 
based on the wage rate in effect Dec. 31, 
1957. One estimate put the cost of pay- 
ing the recommended increases at about 
$38 million annually for Canadian Na- 
tional and Canadian Pacific combined. 

If the same scale were run out to 
cover other employees, the total cost 
would amount to some $60 million an- 
nually. 

A second major recommendation by 
the board turned down union demands for 
a rule restricting the contracting out of 
work. The brotherhoods had asked that 
contracts for work normally performed 
by railway employees, or similar work 
which by past practice had been performed 
by them, not be awarded to outside com- 
panies (RA, July 28, p. 30). The car- 
riers argued against instigating any such 
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rule and the conciliation board upheld 
the carriers’ position. 

Indications are now that a period of 
study will precede further contract nego- 
tiations. Conciliation board recommenda- 
tions are not binding on either manage- 
ment or labor, but such reports do carry 
a sizeable amount of weight. The report 
may also have some bearing on negotia- 
tions with other railway labor organiza- 
tions, where contract talks have more 
or less marked time awaiting the release 
of the report on the non-ops case. 


Railroads Get New Hearing 
On Pension-Act Liberalizer 


Railroads won a round last week in 
their fight against the railroad labor unions’ 
program for liberalizing the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance acts. 

The Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment of the Senate’s Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce granted AAR President Daniel P. 
Loomis’ request for further hearing to 
bring the railroads’ opposition presenta- 
tion up to date. 

The Senate hearing was scheduled for 
August 1; the House session August 4. 

The Senate subcommittee, headed by 


Senator Morse of Oregon, has already 
filed, with the parent committee, a favor- 
able report on the liberalizing program. 
The parent committee has not yet acted 
on this subcommittee recommendation. 
Meanwhile, a setback has been en- 
countered on the House side. There the 
Ways and Means Committee approved a 
bill to permit railroaders to deduct, from 
taxable income, a part of the taxes they 
pay to support the retirement system. 
The proposed deduction would apply 
to retirement-act taxes in excess of 3% 
of taxable payroll—up to a maximum de- 
duction of $200 a year. The employees 
now pay 6%4% of taxable payroll and a 
like amount is paid by the railroads. The 
benefit-liberalizing program contemplates 
increases until each is paying 9%. More- 
over, taxable payroll would rise from the 
first $350 of an employee’s monthly wage 
to the first $400 (RA, July 21, p. 8). 
Enactment of the bill approved by the 
House committee would be a partial vic- 
tory for the labor organizations which have 
been advocating complete tax-deduction 
arrangements. Their idea is to make the 
cost of the proposed liberalization as 
painless as possible for employees. 


Subsidy Wins OK 


Massachusetts Legislature 
Passes Old Colony Aid Bill 


A $900,000 public subsidy for the New 
Haven’s Old Colony commuter line in 
Boston has won Senate and House ap- 
proval in the Massachusetts legislature. 
Last week it seemed only a matter of time 
before the hotly-debated subsidy bill would 
become law. 

The bill passed the House after an all- 
night session during which its supporters 
beat down attempts to insert a series of 
crippling amendments. The voice vote of 
approval came at 1:45 a.m. Earlier, the 
Senate gave its approval without major op- 
position. 

The House did manage to amend the 
bill to provide for an annual state audit 
of the railroad’s books so far as they per- 
tained to the Old Colony subsidy. The 
measure was ready to go to a joint con- 
ference committee last week. Governor 
Foster Furcolo has indicated he will not 
veto the bill. 

The public payments for continued op- 
eration of the Old Colony line—which the 
New Haven already has authority to dis- 
continue—are scheduled to begin October 
1. Boston is to pay $250,000 of the sub- 
sidy. The rest of the tab is to be picked up 
by 37 other communities served by the 
line. 

The Old Colony case has attracted wide- 
spread interest in other areas which have 
rail commutation problems. It has been 
viewed as a major test of how far affected 
communities are willing to go to preserve 
commuter services that are now operating 
at a deficit. 
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Union Tank Seeks ICC’s 
Approval for New Design 


Tank car side running boards are an un- 
necessary source of trouble, two railroad 
officers indicated in testimony as Union 
Tank Car Company opened its formal case 
for a new tank car classification. 

Union Tank’s new “Hot Dog” design 
car has no side walkways. ICC safety regu- 
lations require running boards, however, 
and it’s this rule which the company is 
seeking to have eliminated. Approval of 
the petition would not outlaw side running 
boards but would add a new classification 
to cover the new design. 

G. J. Willingham, president and general 
manager of the Peoria & Pekin Union, told 
an ICC examiner that the tank car run- 
ning board “is as unnecessary as (the 
running board) on an auto.” W. B. Medill, 
Southern Pacific general master of car re- 
pair, described the walkways as a source 
of trouble for maintenance and operating 
personnel alike. 

Representatives of several shippers also 
testified that the no-running-board car 
would be safer for their personnel. 

In its petition, Union Tank contended 
that the basic rules now in effect reflect 
conditions of 45 years ago—and times 
have changed. The company pointed out 
that its new car has end platforms with 
handrails exceeding the present maximum 
requirements and has an improved top 
platform with a better means of reaching 
it—a ladder direct to the platform from a 
point 22 inches above the rail on each side 
of the car. 





NYC Wins Permission to 


Discontinue Four Trains 

The New York Central will be _per- 
mitted to discontinue operation of four of 
its eight passenger trains between Indiana- 
polis and St. Louis. Central also wanted to 
drop the other four, but state regulatory 
commissions ordered that they be kept op- 
erating on an experimental basis for 180 
days. 

Similar orders by the Illinois and Indi- 
ana commissions give NYC authority to 
discontinue the westbound “Southwestern” 
and “Missourian” and the eastbound 
“Knickerbocker” and “Missourian,” effec- 
tive Aug. 17. The westbound “Gateway” 
and “Knickerbocker” and the eastbound 
“Southwestern” and “Cleveland Special” 
will be retained. The railroad will report 
back to the commission on the operations 
of the remaining trains at the close of the 
180-day trial run period. 

In presenting the carrier’s position 
earlier, Ernest C. Nickerson, vice-presi- 
dent-passenger sales and service, said the 
road would sustain an “above the rail” loss 
of approximately $1,290,000 in 1958 on 
the eight St. Louis-Indianapolis trains and 
on two Toledo-Cincinnati trains which the 
road also petitioned to discontinue. In the 
11 years between September 1946 and 
September 1957, he said, St. Louis-Indi- 
anapolis patronage declined by 75%. 
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Edward T. Hurley James A. Argo 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Edward T. Hurley, con- 
troller of tests and materials research, appointed 
chief of technical research at Montreal. A. T. G. 
Westbrook, assistant controller of tests and ma- 
terials, has advanced to Mr. Hurley’s former 
post. 

James A. Argo, a leading authority on interna- 
tional and Canadian Freight rates and tariffs, 
has retired as deputy vice president of traffic at 
Montreal. 

E. C. Kirk, office assistant, real estate de- 
partment, named assistant to the general man- 
ager of real estate at Montreal. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Harvey R. Nelson, 
assistant comptroller, Chicago, promoted to as- 
sistant to the president. 

Frank Marshall appointed assistant freight sales 
manager, Portland, Ore. Elwood P. Erickson 
named traffic representative, Portland. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT.—Major General Samuel R. 
Browning, deputy chief of transportation, office 
of chief of transportation, retired July 31. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—E. W. Ostedt appointed 
division storekeeper, Gary, Ind., succeeding F. 9. 
Zaloudek, who retired June 30. 


FORT WORTH & DENVER.—Messrs. Tilley, Hyder 
and Law, Oil & Gas Building, Fort Worth, Tex., 
appointed general attorneys. Seth Barwise, for- 
merly general attorney, who has been on leave 
of absence, named special attorney, Fort Worth. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS.—Philippe Dargeou 
appointed president. Roger Guibert, regional vice- 
president for Western France, succeeds Mr. Dar- 
geou as executive vice president (Directeur Gen- 
eral Adjoint). 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Vernon P. Turnburke and 
Thomas Balmer, vice presidents—executive de- 
partment, St. Paul and Seattle, respectively, 
retired. Mr. Turnburke’s successor is Robert W. 
Downing, assistant to president, St. Paul. Clark 
A. Eckart, general attorney—lines West, named to 
replace Mr. Balmer, and to serve as well as the 
road’s Western counsel. 

Harry J. Surles, superintendent, Butte division, 
Great Falls, Mont., transferred to Willmar divi- 
sion, Minneapolis, succeeding J. P. Cameron, re- 
tired. Harold H. Holmquist, superintendent, Minot 
division, Minot, N.D., named to succeed Mr. 
Surles, and in turn is replaced by Ralph H. Hem- 
mesch, transferred from the Klamath division, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Paul F. Cruikshank, train- 
master, Seattle, replaced Mr. Hemmesch. Milton 
J. Sommers, trainmaster, Havre, Mont., appointed 
assistant superintendent, Butte division. 

E. C. Robinson appointed chief special agent, 
St. Paul, Minn., succeeding R. J. Murray, who 
retired July 31. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Robert H. Hinton, chier 
clerk, stationary department, appointed sta- 
tioner, Louisville, Ky., succeeding William C. 
Arbegust, retired. W. T. Dudley, assistant super- 





People in the News 





Harvey R. Nelson Robert W. Downing 


intendent, Cincinnati division, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, Western and Atlantic 
subdivision, at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding J. N. 
Neal, appointed assistant superintendent, Chat- 
tanooga division, to succeed S. P. Strickland, 
transferred to the Cincinnati division. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN.—M. B. Dowdy appointed 
chief mechanical officer at Carolina shops, Nor- 
folk, Va. Abolished position of superintendent 
motive power and equipment, formerly held by 
Mr. Dowdy. 

S. C. Sherry, assistant general superintendent, 
Raleigh, N.C., promoted to general superintend- 
ent there and his former position abolished. 
Mr. Cherry succeeds J. C. Poe, who retired June 
30. 


OBITUARY 


Thomas Wall, 75, retired general agent, Cana- 
dian Pacific, died July 28 at Chicago. 


Supply Trade 





Joseph F. Clary, regional sales manager of the 
Budd Company at Chicago, has been appointed 
vice president of railway sales, Western region, 
at that point, succeeding Thomas R. Wagner, who 
retired June 1 


Edward H. Lehman, vice-president—mechanical, 
W. H. Miner, Inc., has been appointed to the 
newly created position of vice-president—manu- 
facturing. The following appointments an- 
nounced in the new Manufacturing division: 
William D. Wallace, assistant vice-president—en- 
gineering; Vernon S. Danielson, assistant vice- 
president—research and development; Carl A. 
Anderson, assistant vice-president—mechanical ; 
Harry W. Mulcahy, assistant to vice-president— 
manufacturing; Donald R. W. Holm, chief drafts- 
man. R. J. Olander named special adviser to the 
president. Goodrich Q. Lewis, vice-president—en- 
gineering, retired July 1 after 47 years’ service. 
Bradley S. Johnson, sales representative, retired 


July 1. 
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“We confidently look for a fair volume 


of equipment buying” when the 
Transportation Act of 1958 becomes 
law, says R. A. Williams, president 
of Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Co. But, he adds, 
“substantial orders” will depend on 
“any upturn in general business.” 


Southern Pacific is standardizing the ex- 


terior paint scheme on all passenger 
equipment. Cars will be given a trim 
of stainless steel or simulated stain- 
less steel color as they come in for 
regular shopping. Exceptions to the 
rule: cars assigned to the Overland 
route. They'll continue to be painted 
yellow. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western still can’t tell 


what its future will be. The latest air- 
ing of the dispute over control of the 
strategic bridge line came last spring 
in Federal court in Minneapolis. Thus 
far, there’s been no decision handed 
down. The ICC has approved joint 
Pennsylvania-Santa Fe ownership of 
TP&W; Minneapolis & St. Louis 
doesn’t want it that way. 


Senator Smathers had some trouble get- 


ting to the recent rail rate hearing in 
Helena, Mont. While en route by 
air, he was separated from his lug- 
gage in Fargo, N. D., delayed by 
weather and then not able to get a 
plane seat in Billings, Mont. The 
senator also failed to make contact 
with a tailor who had emergency 
clothing for him. Reason: the tailor 
met: the plane the senator couldn’t 
get on. 


Carriers are waging a “propaganda cam- 
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paign . . . to spread all sorts of un- 
truths and half-truths about railway 
working rules,” charges Grand Chief 
Guy L. Brown of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. The truth, 
says Mr. Brown, is that engineers 
still must live with “many inequities 
and injustices.” He has called on all 
union members to join in what he de- 
scribes as “a battle for public 
opinion.” 


Monthly railroad financial statements 


out of the West are getting brighter. 
Milwaukee and Chicago & North 
Western both showed deficits in June 
1957. Their net income for June 
1958 totaled $831,124 and $438,883 
respectively. Using the same two 
months for comparison, Rock Is- 
land’s net increased more than three- 
fold, Santa Fe’s increased more than 
$1,100,000. Contributing factors: the 
bumper grain crop; and a break from 
the weather, which saddled many 
roads with service interruptions and 
heavy repair costs in June 1957. 


Chicago & North Western’s net loss for 


the first six months is more than three 
times the loss registered at the half- 
way point last year—but C&NW 
isn’t viewing with alarm. Year-end, 
the road estimates, will bring results 
comparable to those of °57 (when 
C&NW posted a loss of $415,524). 
Major items bearing on the future 
outlook: North Western’s central 
agency station program; and its sub- 
urban service revision proposal. The 
stakes: $1,250,000 annual savings 
from the agency plan; $3,500,000 
net improvement in revenues and ex- 
penses from the suburban program. 
Both estimates are predicated on fully 
favorable decisions on both projects. 


Railway Express Agency has added the 


Philippine Republic, Costa Rica, and 
Jamaica to its international shipping 
network. This swells to 39 the num- 
ber of countries in which there are 
established transportation and _for- 
warding organizations acting as 
agents for Railway Express. 


Resumption of passenger service—on a 


trial basis and under a fare schedule 
which would make operation profit- 
able—could be in the cards for the 
Chicago, Aurora & Elgin. CA&E 
quit hauling commuters into Chicago 
more than a year ago, but still has 
the facilities to go back into business 
—except for its connection with the 
Chicago Transit Authority, which 
has been temporarily disrupted by 
highway construction. 


The first of North American Car Cor- 


poration’s new covered hopper cars 
for malt and grits traffic will be leased 
to Staley Milling Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and California Malting Co., of 
Los Angeles, Calif. North American’s 
car is lined to prevent rust and cor- 
rosion, comes equipped with six five- 
inch air lines to permit pneumatic 
unloading (the car may also be 
emptied by gravity). 


Canadian National’s Point St. Charles 


shops recently completed a_ re- 
furbishing of the 11-car Royal Train, 
which Princess Margaret is now us- 
ing on her Canadian tour. The con- 
sist includes two “Royal Family” 
cars for the princess and her at- 
tendants; four all-room sleeping cars 
for others in the party; a diner; a car 
for use by railway officers; and three 
service cars. 


United Air Lines’ net earnings for the 


first half of 1958 totaled $4,001,143, 
compared to $1,403,558 in 1957. 
Adding gains on sale of aircraft, 
earnings amounted to $4,139,514 in 
58, $2,953,192 in ’57. But, the line 
contends, “allowing for non-recurring 
factors, the present level of earnings 
continues to provide inadequate re- 
turns on the capital invested . . . an 
additional interim fare increase is es- 
sential.” Most recent fare hike grant- 
ed by the CAB came last February. 


A study of shipments of eight fresh 


fruits and vegetables unloaded at 13 
major markets during a four-year 
period showed that truck movements 
increased 5 per cent while rail move- 
ments declined 4 per cent. This was 
the finding of a Department of Agri- 
culture survey that compared traffic 
patterns of 1954 with those of 1951. 
Biggest shift from rail to truck was 
noted in the shipments of Maine po- 
tatoes to Boston, and Florida citrus 
and tomatoes to New York. 


Size of the recession dept.: C&NW’s 


special trains to Arlington Park, one 
of Chicago’s horse tracks, are carry- 
ing more people this year than they 
did last year—except in the cars for 
which an additional charge is made 
because of air-conditioning. 


Plant sites requiring rail service will be 


= 


available from Southern Pacific in 
Houston’s San Jacinto industrial dis- 
trict. The line recently contracted to 
purchase 150 acres for this purpose. 
SP can provide trackage facilities for 
every site purchaser in the entire 
1,100-acre San Jacinto industrial 
district. 


Handly Wright’s election as vice 
president—public relations of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads was 
made official at a July 25th AAR 
board meeting. The former Chicago 
public relations executive succeeds 
Robert S. Henry, who will continue 
to serve the AAR as a special con- 
sultant. (RA, July 21, p. 9.) 
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LIKE THIS ISSUE OF 
RAILWAY AGE? 


WANT A PERSONAL COPY 
OF YOUR OWN? 


Use the 10-Second Order Form and we'll start 

your subscription with a copy of this issue. BUT 
— only as long as they last! Don’t delay! Get 
your order in the mail today! 


10-Second Order Form 


RAILWAY AGE 
Circulation Dept., 
Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. 





August 4, 1958 


enter 


Please senna 


my subscription ["] 1 Year $4.00* 
[] 2 Years $6.00* 


[_] Payment Enclosed [_] Bill me 


*Railroad employees only, U.S., Canada and Mexico 


“RAILWAY AGE 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 154” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





Used—A 
RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 


Service-tested 
Freight Car Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 


1 So. Brai 
Office Chicago 33, Illinols 


General aes 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
s is—Reconditioned 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


SSSSOSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSOSSSESSESEECEE 
special offerings 
20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cars, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browning No. 3 Diese! Locomotive Crane 
tandard Gavge—27'2-Ton Capacity 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
SOCSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSOSHOSSSSSSEOE 


Railway Tank Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
6,000. 6,006- and 10,000-galion 
Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Brainard Ave. 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St. 


New York New York 17, New York 


Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 








POSITION WANTED 


Desire responsible position with 
Eastern Railroad. Twenty years 
operating and administrative ex- 
perience. Education in economics 
of transportation. Age 40. Write 
to Box 862, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York 7, 
New York, 








Looking 


for a job? 


Looking 


for a man? 


Use this 
space 
to get 

reliable 
leads, 

quicker 


results 


EMPLOY MENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
SECTION 


Railway Age 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 





3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 


They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
grading service to train all their 
apprentices. Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
technical lessons—from blueprint 
reading through Diesel Mainte- 
nance. Alltexts written with 
simplicity plus technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip- 
tion of plan followed and fields 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special programs are available 
for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. The RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL  BU- 
REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 

810 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 7 
All Principal Cities 














R 


EQUIPM 


HOPPER TAN 
FLATS GOR 
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The Action Page 





To End Delays in ‘Train Offs 


Mn. 





Nebraska’s Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision which, if 
generally applied by other courts and 
regulators, would end the railroads’ 
ruinous “train off” problem. 


In August 1956 the Chicago & North Western 
filed an application with the Nebraska Railway 
Commission for authority to discontinue two 
money-losing trains between Omaha and Chadron 
(447 mi.). A hearing was held 11 months later, 
in 1957. Six months thereafter (in February 
1958) the commission authorized the discon- 
tinuance of the trains on March 15 of this year. 
A week before that date, however, the commis- 
sion suspended the discontinuance—pending 
further hearings. So the C&NW went to court— 
and won. The railroad was authorized to take off 
the trains forthwith. 

In their decision the judges pointed out that 
C&NW’s passenger operations have been a serious 
burden on its freight service and that the two 
trains under discussion have been operating at an 
out-of-pocket loss of more than $623 a day. The 
court said the commission “has a duty to the 
railroads as well as to the public”’— 

“It must protect and conserve the investments 
in the railroads and insure a reasonable return 
to railroads that are efficiently maintained and 
operated. But where, as the evidence in this case 
demonstrates, passenger trains are operated at 
great loss due to a large decrease in passenger 
traffic, and no real public need exists for their 
continuance, the railway company is entitled to 
an order discontinuing such trains. The evidence 
shows that the wages of the train crews exceed 
by two and one-half times the passenger revenues 
derived from the passenger service here involved. 
The operation of these trains has become a drain 


upon the sources of revenue by the company... . 

“The elimination of branch-line passenger 
trains and a reduction in main-line passenger 
service appear certain because of the desire of the 
public to use other forms of transportation. The 
change is consistent with the desires of the public 
which will not be prevented or stayed by the 
orders of regulatory commissions. A failure to 
recognize the existing situation can only result in 
costly operations and great losses in railroad 
investments. . . . 

“Irrespective of the conclusiveness of the 
evidence, the commission has compelled the con- 
tinued operation of these trains. When this appeal 
was taken the case stood in the same position as 
when the application for the removal of the trains 
was filed on August 15, 1956. The procrastination 
and delay on the part of the commission has 
resulted in a minimum loss of $623 per day since 
March 15, 1958. The only justification attempted 
is an expressed dissatisfaction with the evidence, 
although the evidence on the material issues 
stands wholly uncontradicted. . . . 

“The commission . . . may not make arbitrary 
orders based on the aspirations of communities 
for the best railroad passenger service, or for 
standby service for modes of transportation gener- 
ally used, or to satisfy the demands of employees 
that existing jobs be continued. As we have many 
times said, public need constitutes the main issue, 
and where such need is not shown, a railway 
company will not be required to uneconomically 
operate trains and thereby deplete its assets and 
reduce the quality of other services it is compelled 
to render. ... 

“When the people of this state entrusted the 
regulation of public utilities to the railway com- 
mission, they did not grant it a power that could 
be whimsically exercised. It was power that was 
to be exercised with reasonable promptness under 
law with a due regard to established facts.” 


PUBLIC WILL GAIN: The common-sense core of this decision is that “train offs” 
are not a victory “for the railroads” and “against the public.” Rather they are a 
victory for that part of the public which seeks the continuance of efficient railroad 
service, against that part of the public which uses the railroads little if at all, but 
insists on their ‘standing-by’ for emergencies. How about sending a copy of this 
Nebraska decision to the regulators and courts and legislators and newspapers in 


your state? 
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Now “Roller Freight” can save 


the railroads *2247000,000 a year 


OUR railroad can now save more money than ever 
by going “Roller Freight” — putting all freight cars 
on roller bearings. The chart below, based on a new 
1958 study, shows that estimated savings in mainte- 
nance and operating costs will be $288,000,000 a year 
when all freight is “Roller Freight’. That’s 28% more 
savings than shown in 1955. It represents a return of 
about 24%% on the investment, or savings of $144 per 
car every year. “Roller Freight” is a big weapon to help 
you win the battle of rising costs. 
While the cost of friction bearings and other things a 


year. The result would be the kind of planned conver- 
sion that will keep your roller bearing costs at a 
minimum and help you establish more economical 
shop schedules. 

Ask your maintenance and operating people what 
they think of ‘Roller Freight”. One railroad’s freight 
cars rolled over 300,000,000 car-miles with only one 
overheated bearing. On another line, Timken-bearing- 
equipped cars recently rolled 216,000 miles each with- 
out adding lubricant—the equivalent of over 12 years 
normal operation. 





SAVINGS WHEN ALL FREIGHT IS "ROLLER FREIGHT" 


1. Savings from eliminating the hot box problem 
2. Savings in terminal bearing inspection time 
3. Savings in lubricant 

4. Savings in maintenance and replacement 

5. Savings in periodic routine inspection 


TOTAL SAVINGS 





$224,044,049.62 


SOURCES: Timken Company Economic Study, statistics from AAR, ICC, University of Illinois and individual railroads. 


ADDITIONAL 


1955 1958 SAVINGS 


$21,088,819.44 
26,993,233.53 
3,047,235.14 
9,183,963.80 
4,208,687.45 
$64,521,939.36 


$ 45,502,194.42 
191,692,293.75 
8,497,528.10 
24,902,006.29 
17,971,966.42 
$288,565,988.98 


$ 24,413,374.98 
164,699,060.22 
5,450,292.96 
15,718,042.49 
13,763,278.97 











railroad uses have gone steadily upward, the cost of 
Timken® roller bearings has come down and down. 
Today, the extra cost of equipping a freight car with 
Timken roller bearings is about half what it was 
10 years ago. 

Now an amazing new kind of production line at 
Columbus, Ohio is capable of narrowing the price gap 
still more between friction bearings and Timken roller 
bearings. Using ultra-modern machines, it mass- 
produces Timken bearings for freight cars only. 
And it’s geared to produce 20,000 car-sets a year— 
hold your bearing costs to an absolute minimum. 

Your railroad can make the most of this new plant by 
getting together with the other railroads and ordering 
a specified number of Timken roller bearings every 


Start right now planning your “Roller Freight” mod- 

ernization and new car program. Start switching to 
“Roller Freight” and take full advantage of your 
new roller bearing production line. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Com- ' 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: 
““TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN: 


TRADE-MARK REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


“Roller Freight’ is the next great step in railroading 





